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Another Lighthouse to Help 
Chart Negro Business into 


The Right Channel. 


The Southern Aid Society’s 
New Modern 3 story and 
basement building located 
at 106 and 106A South Ave., 
Petersburg, Va. 


Petersburg’s first colored 
bank and its leading pro- 
fessional and business in- 
terests now have modern 
quarters within which to 
display their talents and 
wares. The Society’s Dis- 
trict Office is located on 3rd 
floor. 


In addition to providing a superior policy of protection to 
its policyholders—the Society renders a threefold service to 
the race: 


It gives employment to hundreds of young women and 
men—It provides ready cash to its policyholders in times of 
sickness, accident and death—lIt provides, in the largest cities 
in its field of operation, modern office facilities to the colored 
professional! and business interests. It is indeed a Servant of 
the People. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: 527 N. Second Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


District Offices and Agencies in Virginia and 
the District of Columbia 


J. T. CARTER, Pres. and Gen’l Counsel B. L. JORDAN, Secty. 
W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Secty. 
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THE CRISIS FOR OCTOBER 


The October CRISIS will be our annual Children’s Number,—perhaps the most interesting 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Pere its 


, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
uates are already 


filling many responsible positi “| 


thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for 


citizenship. 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Department of Music 


The Department of 
ervice 


The Department of Social 8 


For farther information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


| Manual Training & Industrial School 
FOR COLORED YOUTH 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


Wiley University 
Marshall, Texas 


op Racempiond as a college of first class by 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Okla- 
— “State Boards of Education. Har- 
vard, Boston University, University of 
Illinois and University of Chicago repre- 
sented on its faculty. One hundred 
twenty-seven in College Department, ses- 
sion 1919-1920. Several new buildings, 
steam heated and electric lighted. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 


Lincoln Men are Leaders in the various 
professions in Forty States. 


The College is ranked in Class I. by the 
American Medical Association. 


Address: 


John 3B. ——, D.D., aioe eae Cerone, 
ester County, P 


The Cheyney Training 
School for Teachers 
Cheyney, Pa. 


A Pennsylvania State Normal School offering, in addition 
to the regular Normal Course of two years, professional 
three year ae in Home Economics and Shop Work. A 
diploma from of these courses makes a graduate 
eligible to com. "ns the public schools of Peeasivaeia. 
A three-year High School Course is offered to all who 
have completed the eighth grammer grade. 


Next term begins September 18, 1922, 
For further particulars and catalog, write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal 
Cheyney, Pa. 
There Will Be No Summer School for 1922 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


© Atlanta University (Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlante, ATLANTA, GA. 
Teast sed wat —~—. emphasis College, Academy, Divinity School 
is laid upon the training of teachers. Students An institution famous within recent years 
come from all parts of the South. Graduates for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
have « fine record for successful work. ment—the only institution in the far South 
For further information addrese devoted solely to the education of Negro 

President Edward T. Ware young men. 
Atlanta, Ga. Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A 
athletics, all live features. 


KNOXVILLE COLLECE ps oT eee ae President. 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 5 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
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Splendid Intellectual At here. : 

oeed tor Haat ond Thao Wek. | FISK UNIVERSITY 
Institution ofers oomrene in foo Sowtns de- : NASHVILLE, TENN. 

ee School,” Domestic Science, Nurse : Founded 1866 


Training and Industrial. : 










: Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Expenses very reasonable. = | Musical and Social Science = Pioneer 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, Sept. 18, 1922. : | in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 


Ideal and sanitary buildings and junds. 
Well-equipped Science building, ” 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


For catalog and other information address 


PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Founded 1870 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 









RE-ARRANGED COURSES OF STUDY 
Junior High Seheel—7th and 8th Grades and ist end 
2nd years’ School Courses, with certificate. 
Junior College—Srd and 4th Year High School with 
ee and Sophomore years of College work, with 
oma. 
lepe—Four above High School, or two years 
above Junior Col! Course, with degree of A.B. 
Domestic Science—Commerce—Normal— 


Pre-medical Course 


54th year of nine months opens September 20, 1922. 
$150.00 per year pays tuition, board room and leundry. 


HARRY ANDREWS KING. President 














The Florisa Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 





Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution of a in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
in some of the best universities in the 
= South. Noted for high standard of 









Nathan B. Young, President 
Tallahasee, Florida 










President C. H. Parrish BISHOP J. S. FLIPPER, Chelrmen Trustee Beard 
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Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


Founded by GENERAL O. O. HOWARD 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary-Treasurer 


COLLEGIATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








Autumn Quarter. . Friday, Sept. 29, and Saturday, Sept. 30, 1922 
REGISTRATION { Winter CNN 5c'ékb Souk ansepeeeaese Tuesday, January 2, 1923 
i TONE. cos acecegareene see Saturday, March 17, 1923 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION WRITE 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Founded 1899 









Incorporated 1904 


BEREAN Talladega College 















Manual Training and anaes 
Industrial School ances '5* pee 





(Non-Sectarian) 
S. College Ave. & N. roth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fall Term Opening 
Tuesday, October 3rd, 1922. 
DAY AND NIGHT SESSIONS 

Write for Bulletin to the Principal 
MATTHEW ANDERSON, D.D. 
1926 8. College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Beautiful and Healthful Location. 
Literary, Scientific, Educational, So- 
cial Service, Theological, Musical, 
Business Administration, Journalism, 
Nurse Training Courses. 

High Standards of Christian Man- 
hood and Womanhood. 


For further information address 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


ee ———— ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 
The Colored Teachers’ Bureau weg te e 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 
























REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS | | ToUrded 1666 Renate haat 
J It offers courses in the inet Arts, Normal, Aca 
Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau Gene end Siuaielt Gepertnen 
Box 28, Wilberforee, 0. For further information on 


SAMUEL A. 





OWEN, President 


COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


ported by Ba fb Siate Weuers Heme 

ore Society of Ohicage and Boston and 

H. Society of New York. Students 

* ix diferent states. Graduates - 
grade Louisiana, 














The Lincoln Hospital and Home 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 
Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 


For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 































ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An boarding school for der th 
direction of the sisters <5 St. wiiaress: THE 
ee Ee aes Germantown Avenue, 








“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 


Beautiful loca ideal home life, fine, modern eens. ¥ 
f at McLeod ‘ "We ae 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNF, : ° Principal 
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THE DYER BILL 
FTER resting in the files of 
the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee since it was passed by the 
House of Representatives on 
January 26, the Dyer Bill was report- 
ed favorably on July 28 to the Senate. 
This makes the third great victory 
achieved in the fight for the bill and 
removes the last constitutional objec- 
tion to the measure. So long as the 
bill was held up by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, just so long could individual 
senators explain or excuse their lack 
of activity in pushing the bill, on the 
score of doubt as to its constitution- 
ality. That excuse is now removed. 
The Judiciary Committees of both the 
House and the Senate, the Attorney- 
General of the United States, and 
many of the most eminent and able 
constitutional lawyers of both houses 
of Congress have declared the bill 
constitutional. 

Some of the most eminent jurists 
of the country, including nineteen jus- 
tices of supreme and superior courts 
of the various states, two former 
United States attorneys-general, a 
judge of the United States Circuit 
Court, and many others, have signed 
a memorial to the Senate urging im- 
mediate passage of the bill. There 
can be no honest reason for further 
delay, for it is true beyond question 
that the weight of evidence in favor 
of the constitutionality of the Dyer 
Bill is far greater than that to the 
contrary. 

Every voter, and especially colored 
voters, must keep these facts clearly 


in mind! And, more important, we 
must keep them clearly in the minds 


of our senators! 
our imperfection toward 


C Perfection — sinful, we en- 


visage Righteousness. 


As a result of this, no sooner does 
a great man die than we begin to 
whitewash him. We seek to forget 
all that was small and mean and un- 
pleasant and remember the fine and 
brave and good. We slur over and 
explain away his inconsistencies and 
at last there begins to appear, not the 
real man, but the tradition of the man 
—remote, immense, perfect, cold and 
dead! 

This sort of falsehood appeals to 
some folk. They want to dream their 
heroes true; they want their heroes 
all heroic with no feet of clay; and 
they are astonished, angered, hurt if 
some one speaks the grim, forgotten 
truth. They can see but one motive 
for such digging up of filth, for such 
evil speaking of the dead—and that is 
prurient love of evil. 

Thus many of my readers were hurt 
by what I said of Lincoln in the July 
CRISIS. 

I am sorry to hurt them, for some 
of them were tried friends of me and 
my cause—particularly one like the 
veteran, wounded at Chickamauga 
and a staunch defender of our rights, 
who thinks my words “unkind and 
uncalled for.” 


AGAIN, LINCOLN 


E love to think of the Great 
as flawless. We yearn in 
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First and foremost, there comes a 
question of fact. Was what I said 
true or false? This I shall not argue. 
Any good library will supply the 
books, and let each interested reader 
judge. Only they should remember 
that, as one of my naive critics writes, 
“I know that there are among his 
early biographers those who say some- 
thing to the same effect” ; but against 
these he marshalls the later words of 
those who want to forget. I leave 
the matter there. If my facts were 
false, my words were wrong—but 
were my facts false? 


Beyond this, there is another and 
deeper question on which most of my 
critics dwell. They say, What is the 
use of recalling evil? What good will 
it do? or as one phrases, “Is this prop- 
er food for your people”? I think 
it is. 

Abraham Lincoln was perhaps the 
greatest figure of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Certainly of the five masters, 
— Napoleon, Bismarck, Victoria, 
Browning and Lincoln, Lincoln is to 
me the most human and lovable. And 
I love him not because he was perfect 
but because he was not and yet tri- 
umphed. The world is full of illegiti- 
mate children. The world is full of 
folk whose taste was educated in the 
gutter. The world is full of people 
born hating and despising their fel- 
lows. To these I love to say: See this 
man. He was one of you and yet he 
became Abraham Lincoln. 

Some may prefer to believe (as one 
correspondent intimates) that he was 
of Mayflower ancestry through the 
“Lincolns of Hingham!” Others may 
refuse to believe his taste in jokes and 
political maneuvers and list him as an 
original abolitionist and defender of 
Negroes. But personally I revere him 
the more because up out of his con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies he 
fought his way to the pinnacles of 
earth and his fight was within as well 
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as without. I care more for Lincoln’s 
great toe than for the whole body of 
the perfect George Washington, of 
spotless ancestry, who “never told a 
lie” and never did anything else in- 
teresting. 


No! I do not love evil as evil; I 
do not retail foul gossip about either 
the living or the dead; but I glory in 
that crucified humanity that can push 
itself up out of the mud of a miser- 
able, dirty ancestry ; who despite the 
clinging smirch of low tastes and 
shifty political methods, rose to be a 
great and good man and the noblest 
friend of the slave. 


Do my colored friends really belie ve 
the picture would be fairer and firer 
if we forgot Lincoln’s unfortunate 
speech at Charleston, Illinois, in 1858? 
I commend that speech to the editors 
who have been having hysterics. 
Abraham Lincoln said: 

I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever 
have been, in favor of bringing about in 
any way the social and political equality of 
the white and black races—that I am not, 
nor ever have been, in favor of making vot- 
ers or jurors of Negroes, nor of qualifying 
them to hold office, nor to intermarry with 
white people; and I will say in addition to 
this, that there is a physical difference be- 
tween the white and black races which I 
believe will forever forbid the two races 
living together on terms of social and politi- 
cal equality. And inasmuch as they cannot 
so live, while they do remain together there 
must be the position of superior and inferior, 
and I, as much as any other man, am in 
favor of having the superior position as- 
signed to the white race. 

This was Lincoln’s word in 1858. 
Five years later he declared that black 
slaves “are and henceforward shall be 
free.” And in 1864 he was writing 
to Hahn of Louisiana in favor of Ne- 
gro suffrage. 

The difficulty is that ignorant folk 
and inexperienced try continually to 
paint humanity as all good or all evil. 
Was Lincoln great and good? He 
was! Well, then, all evil alleged 
against him are malicious lies, even if 
they are true. 













“Why should you wish to hold up 
to public gaze those defects of charac- 
ter you claim he possessed, knowing 
that he wrought so well?” 

That is the very reason for telling 
the Truth. That is the reason for 
painting Cromwell’s mole as it was 
and not as some artists conceive it 
ought to have been. 

The scars and foibles and contradic- 
tions of the Great do not diminish but 
enhance the worth and meaning of 
their upward struggle: it was the 
bloody sweat that proved the human 
Christ divine; it was his true history 
and antecedents that proved Abraham 
Lincoln a Prince of Men. 


WE SHUFFLE ALONG 


) OR a solid year colored artists 
have maintained on Broad- 
way, New York, one of the 
cleanest, tunefulest and clev- 
erest variety shows ever given. The 
colored comedians, Miller and Lyles, 
and the composers, Sissle and Blake, 
staged the play under great difficul- 
ties. They searched long for a man- 
ager and longer for a theatre and fin- 
ally found an old disused music hall 
around a corner and out of the way, 
ill-furnished and inconvenient; and 
then they literally made New York 
and the world come to see and hear 
in droves for twelve long months. 
This is heartening—but see the sequel. 

We accuse white America of preju- 
dice, and God knows it has aplenty. 
But worse than the prejudice is the 
ignorance. White folk hate and dis- 
criminate because they do not realize 
or know. When they do know they 
become usually honest, sympathetic 
human souls. Thousands of them were 
prejudiced against “nigger shows,” 
but when they had a chance to see 
“Shuffle Along,” they applauded gen- 
erously. 

The real devils in America are those 
who deny the mass of white folk any 
opportunity of forming real honest 
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judgment concerning Negroes. They 
stretch a veil of untruth and ignor- 
ance and let hate hatch within it. 
This is true in news gathering, in fic- 
tion and in social intercourse. And it 
is true on the stage. 

Except in the City of New York, 
the people of the United States are 
only allowed to hear and see such 
plays as two sets of theatrical Czars 
permit to be staged in their houses. 
These monopolists have determined 
that “Shuffle Along” shall not be per- 
mitted to play in their theatres in 
the United States. One was very 
frank: “No, you can’t play in any of 
our theatres. We'll take Miller and 
Lyles and let them write their own 
comedy, but they must play in a white 
company. We are not going to have 
any colored women on the stage.” The 
other company was not so plain but 
equally firm: “No, the manager has 
decided not to book you. I do not 
know the reason”! And this for one 
of the greatest theatrical successes of 
the season. 

In New York City there are inde- 
pendent theatres and managers, and 
new and decent plays get a chance. 
Boston is striving for freedom, and 
“Shuffle Along” has gone to an inde- 
pendent house there under a very dis- 
advantageous contract. Two attempts 
to secure independent theatres in Chi- 
cago have failed because of threats 
against the managers by the trust. 

The only chance then for “Shuffle 
Along” would seem to be in England! 
Thus Monopoly aids Ignorance to 
manufacture Prejudice. And thus 
this stupid land shuffles along. 

HAITI AND SANTO DOMINGO 
HE United States Government 
( has offered the beginnings of 
freedom to Santo Domingo 
and still holds Haiti in slav- 
ery. The reasons are threefold. 

1. Santo Domingo, although most 

of her citizens are of Negro descent, 
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ranks as a “white” country because 
most Dominicans are ashamed of Af- 
rica and are encouraging white mi- 
gration. Men like Senator McCor- 
mick of Illinois can be induced to 
treat such folk “white”. 

2. Santo Domingo, speaking Span- 
ish, can call on the sympathy of Span- 
ish and Portuguese South America, 
where our banking interests are seek- 
ing broader fields. Our hearts there- 
fore soften strangely to this Pan- 
American appeal. 

3. Santo Domingo is already tied 
hand and foot by complicated bonded 
indebtedness to American banks. If 
one can own the debts of a country 
with marines to collect them, one need 
not care who rules the country. 

But Haiti is proud of her Negro 
blood and her hard won freedom and 
is fighting desperately to escape the 
tentacles of the National City Bank. 
Therefore she must be made an ex- 
ample of and bludgeoned into help- 
lessness by Warren G. Harding who, 
in 1920, denounced “a military domi- 
nation which requires the presence of 
no less than 3,000 of our armed men 
on that foreign soil’. 

Meantime Messrs. Harding, Hughes, 
McCormick, et al, seeking a sop for 
voting Negroes, are proposing to 
place a Negro attaché in the Ameri- 
can Legation at Haiti. 

With or without power, Gracious 
Gentlemen, and what kind of power? 

Do you really think you can fool 
Negro voters with a helpless Ameri- 
can Negro figurehead at Port-au- 
Prince? Of course Senator McCor- 


mick, with his cynical contempt for 
black folk, probably figures that he 
can. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
O doubt you are informed that 
The American Legion Con- 
vention will be held in New 
eae} Orleans, in October, 1922. 
I wish to ask that you kindly give 
the enclosed card wide publicity 
through your issues for a reasonable 
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length of time. I am desirous of get- 
ting in touch with every colored dele- 
gate to the American Legion Conven- 
tion in October at New Orleans, La., 
and am asking the assistance of all. 

It is needless to state that there is 
no post of colored veterans in New 
Orleans and the colored veterans are 
not permitted in white posts, so we 
desire to use all energy possible to 
obtain a charter at this convention. 

We also desire to extend to our 
comrades a hearty welcome despite 
the fact that we have no organization, 
and see to it that they enjoy the good 
old southern hospitality. 


THE CARD 
All colored delegates to the AMER- 
ICAN LEGION CONVENTION at 
New Orleans, in October, are kindly 
asked to communicate with Lt. A. A. 
B. Chatters, O. R., 4836 Coliseum St., 
New Orleans, La. Thanks. 


FLIPPER 


N 1882 the Army got rid of a 
colored lieutenant, H. O. Flip- 
per, by accusing him of irregu- 
larities in his accounts. From 

that time until this those who have 
known the facts have been convinced 
that Mr. Flipper was the victim of 
injustice and prejudice. For over 
thirty years, Mr. Flipper has asked 
for justice and at the same time pur- 
sued his work as a useful American 
citizen until he now occupies a posi- 
tion of trust under the Secretary of 
the Interior. An exhaustive brief ha; 
been prepared and the matter laid be- 
fore Congress in the shape of a peti- 
tion for redress of grievances and the 
restoration of Mr. Flipper to a proper 
rank in the army. We trust that be- 
lated justice may be done in this well- 
known case. 


CHILDREN’S NUMBER 
_ October Crisis, published Septem- 
ber 20, will be our annual Children’s 
number. Photographs are desired and must 
reach us not later than August 25. No 
photographs can be returned. 

















































JULIUS ROSENWALD 
AND THE NEGRO 
oA 


ULIUS Rosenwald for 12 years has been 

helping city Negroes, secure Y.M_.C. A. 
buildings and country Negroes, schoolhouses. 
Stimulated by his sympathy and offers of 
money white and colored people working 
side by side have provided fourte2n “Y” 
buildings. These cost $2,170,000 and serve 
a Negro urban population of 1,000,000. Col- 
ored and white people in co-operation have 
provided also 1400 schoolhouses requiring 
3,500 teachers in the rural districts of four- 
teen Southern States. These schools cost 
about $5,000,000. 

While the bulk of Mr. Rosenwald’s con- 
tribution to the “Y” and school work was 
his inspiration and encouragement of 
others, in the measurable form of cash he 
gave $1,350,000 or about 19% of the total 
of more than $7,000,000 thus far expended. 

This great movement in behalf of a race 
has only begun. The “Y” and the school- 
house campaigns are still going on, the 
latter in increasing volume. 


THE Y. M. C. A. MOVEMENT 


R. ROSENWALD’S offer in 1910 to 

help get “Y” buildings for Negroes 
was stimulated by an appealing reed and 
by a belief that the money-raisinz cam- 
peigns, with white and colored men working 
in the same cause, would tend to promote 
friendly understanding and l-ssen race 
prejudice and hatred. Mr. Rosenwald de- 
sired to help bring about, as he said at the 
dedication of the Chicago building in 1913, 
“a universal acceptance that it is the in- 
dividual and not the race that counts.” He 
believed every community with a large col- 
ored population should have a center for 
wholesome recreation including dormitory 
and restaurant facilities. Colored people 
alone were not able to provide such institu- 
tions. He felt it was the duty of white peo- 
ple, “irrespective of their religious beliefs,” 
to assist. He offered $25,000 to any city 
in the United States that would raise by 
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popular subscription at least $75,000 addi- 
tional. 

The offer was made through the Y. M. 
C. A. so that a permanent organization 
would direct and oversee the campaigns and 
construction and by advice gained from ex- 
perience guide’ the activities and mainten- 
ance of the buildings. 

The money-raising campaigns were con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr. L. Wilber 
Messer and Mr. W. J. Parker, General Sec- 
retary and Business Manager, respectively, 
of the Chicago Y. M. C. A. They gave 
much of their time. Their only recompense 
was satisfaction from a good service. Dr. 
J. E. Moorland, Senior Secretary Colored 
Department International Committee Y. M. 
C. A., was their active executive officer in 
the field. White and black people worked 
in earnest eagerness giving and raising the 
necessary funds. By 1920 thirteen build- 
ings had been provided, all but one (in 
Pittsburg) completed. For good measure, a 
fourteenth building outside the limits of 
Mr. Rosenwald’s offer, but for which he 
contributed $25,000, had been completed in 
New York City for colored women and 


girls. The cities securing buildings are: 

Atlanta Cincinnati New York 

Baltimore Columbus Philadelphia 

Brooklyn Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Chicago Kansas City St. Louis 
Washington 





Y. M. C. A. SECRETARIES AND CHAIRMEN 


B. W. Overton George R. Arthur Frank L. Williams 
Dr. H. E. Young Dr. W. A. Method William Stevenson 
Thomas E. Taylor S. S. Booker W. J. Trent 

Henry W. Porter F. E. De Frantz T. Spotuas Burwell 
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NEGRO Y.M.C. A'S FOR COLORED MEN AND BOYS 


City 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Brooklyn 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Washington 


Local Name Chairman 
Colored Men’s Br. Wm. Driskell 
Druid Hill Ave. H. E. Young 
Carlton Ave. E. H. Wilson 
Wabash Ave. Wm. Francis 
Ninth Street 
Spring Street 
Colored Men's Br. 
Paseo Dept. i. ios 
W. 135th St. 
South West Bldg. 
Center Avenue 
Pine Street 
Twelfth Street 


W. 


H. C. Parker 
Dr. 


H. Anderson 


Of the total expenditure of $2,170,000 
(an average of about $167,000 for each 
building) Mr. Rosenwald paid. $325,000 or 
15%. Other white friends gave 51%, col- 
ored 14% and property previously owned 
and used in the new work amounted to 20%. 
These figures exclude the New York build- 
ing for women and girls because the several 
divisions of the cost are not available. 

In the design of the “Y” buildings all the 
successful experience of the Association has 
been utilized. They equal in size, quality 
and variety of equipment, buildings which 
are erected to serve a white population of 
similar size. There are lobbies and loung- 
ing rooms; reading, study and correspond- 
ence rooms; billiard tables; bowling alleys; 


club rooms; restaurant with private dining 
100ms; gymnasiums; swimming jpools and 


shower baths. Each building contains dor- 
mitories, housing from fifty to two hundred. 

This equipment 'fermits men and boys 
to use their leisure hours in ways which 
are pleasant and attractive, while at the 
same time contributing to physical, mental 
and moral welfare. 

The Chairman of the Committees of Man- 
agement and Executive Secretaries of the 


W. T. Nelson 
A. Method 
F. B. Ransom 
Perry, M.D. 


T. S. Burwell 


F. L. Williams 
Benj. Washington 


Ex. Secretary 


Rufus E. Meroney. 

Geo. R. Arthur 

B. W. Overton.... 
"ea eae 
F. E. DeFrantz 

G. A. Gregg 

Thos. E. Taylor 

Henry W. Porter......... 

S. R. Morsell shane 
BORUEE (ER DOMOGS. s0<65<cccnsecs 
Wm. Stevenson.............. . 


$2,170,361 


thirteen buildings for men and boys that are 
now in operation (Pittsburgh not yet in its 
new building) are named above. 


With the ten-year campaign completed 
other cities desired buildings. The war time 
migration of Southern Negroes to Northern 
industrial centers caused change conditions 
which led Mr. Rosenwald in 1920 to make a 
second offer, also through the Y. M. C. A. 
He proposed on July 6th to give $25,000 to 
any city that would raise not less than 
$125,000 additional, the increased amount 
being necessitated by rising building costs. 
This offer specified that each building must 
contain separate quarters for men and boys, 
standard gymnasium, swimming pool, class 
and club rooms, restaurant and not fewer 
than fifty dormitory rooms. Several cities 
had expressed a desire to secure buildings, 
but owing to excessive construction costs 
and adverse business conditions no city has 
so far met the condition. The cities whose 
interest influenced Mr. Rosenwald to make 
the second offer are Akron, O.; Dayton, O.; 
Detroit; Jersey City; Augusta, Ga.; Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Atlantic City; Orange, N. J.; 
Los Angeles; Nashville and Chicago for a 
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second building. Some of these cities already 
have secured building sites. 


By request Mr. Rosenwald extended his 
offer to include another building for colored 
women and girls, this one in Philadelphia. 
Construction on it has already begun. 


Mr. Messer, in commenting on the build- 
ing project, said: 

“The practical results which have fol- 
lowed the erection of these buildings have 
far exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of Y. M. C. A. leaders. The spirit of 
universal brotherhood which characterizes 
the yiver through these benefactians has 
been extended not only throughout the na- 
tions but throughout the world. Co-operative 
relations have been established between the 
white and colored population in the joint 
effort to secure funds for these buildings 
and by the co-operative, administrative and 
Association activities’ relations between the 
two races. To use the words of one As- 
sociation leader: ‘Being a semi-southern 
city, we have been pleasantly surprised at 
the perfect cordiality, absence of racial 
differences, and helpful relationship between 
the directors, committeemen and employed 
officers of the city Association and of the 
branch for colored men and boys.’ The As- 
sociation in most of these cities has thus 
been able to pioneer organic and co-opera- 
tive relationships between the races... . 


“The prophecy of George Foster Peabody 
has been fulfilled, who in sending con- 
gratulations to the Chicago Association in 
1911 with reference to the Rosenwald finan- 
cial offer, said: ‘I am confident from long 
experience that few investments will be 
more helpful to the needy and worthy Ne- 
gro and to our country than well equipped 
Association branches. Mr. Rosenwald has 
done a great public service.’ ” 


At the dedication of the Chicago building 
in 1913 Mr. N, W. Harris, the Chicago 
banker, since deceased, one of the large 
donors to that enterprise, said: 

“Mr. Rosenwald’s gift will stimulate the 
race throughout the country. It will fur- 
nish many centers from which will radiate 
not only fresh hope but powerful educative 
and  wplifting forces. I do not hesitate to 
say that Mr. Rosenwald’s gift will prove 
to be the most important benefaction the 
colored race has received since the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL MOVEMENT 
yea the last eight years fourteen 
hundred “Rosenwald Schools” for Ne- 
groes have been built in rural districts of 
fourteen Southern States. 

‘There represent a total investment of 
nearly five million dollars. Nine hundred 
of the schools are of the one or two-teacher 
type, built at relatively small average out- 
lay. But fifty of them cost $10,000 or mure 
apiece, in one case the expenditure being 
$104,000. 

As now administered each school is lo- 
cated upon a good-sized plot of ground, the 
minimum requirement being two acres. The 
title to each piece of property is vested in 
the public. Each building has been con- 
structed according to a definite plan suited 
to the site and particularly taking into 
consideration correct lighting. Each has 
been painted or stained outside and-in. Each 
project has had the co-operation of four 
factors, the Negroes, their white neighbors 
and friends, public funds, town, county or 
state, and Mr. Rosenwald. 

Construction in each State is under the 
vzeneral direction of the State Department 
of Public Education. Each co-operating 
State has a State Agent for Negro schools. 
In eight States there is also a State Build- 
ing Agent whose entire time is given to this 
work. One state, in addition, has a special 
supervisor of Rosenwald Schools. Each 
building is inspected and approved by State 
officials before an allotment is made by 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

A fundamental condition of aid, from the 
beginning. has been that the Negroes, either 
by themselves, from white friends or from 
public funds, should provide an amount 
equal to, or larger than, that furnished by 
Mr. Rosenwald. As the plan has worked 
out, the Negroes have raised $1,250,000; in- 
terested white people have contributed di- 
rectly $300,000 and, indirectly, have co- 
operated in public expenditures of $2,175,- 
000; and Mr. Rosenwald has given $1,000,- 
000. 

This notable educational movement grew 
out of the thought of Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington. One of his earliest convictions was 
that the Negro rural schools must be im- 
proved. An entirely unexpected benefaction 
opened the way to him to enlist the co- 
operation of Mr. Rosenwald toward this 
end. Before his death he was privileged to 
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see some of his dreams about these schools 
come true. 

On August 12, 1912, Mr. Rosenwald cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday. He com- 
memorated the event by gifts to various 
causes aggregating $687,000. Of this amount 
he gave Dr. Washington $25,000, to be ap- 
portioned among such offshoots of Tuskegee 
Institute as the latter might select. A dis- 
tribution being made, Dr. Washington 
sought and obtained permission from Mr. 
Rosenwald to use a balance of $2,100 in an 
experiment in school building in six Negro 
rural communities of Alabama. An offer 
was made to each neighborhood of three 
hundred dollars for a schoolhouse, on con- 
dition that at least as much more be raised 
locally. The result was great enthusiasm, 
the securing from patrons and friends of 
the equivalent of $3,500 in cash, labor or 
material, the participation of the State of 
Alabama as a contributor, and the con- 
struction of six schoolhouses at a total cost 
of about $5,500. 

The success of this experiment as an il- 
lustration of the possibilities of community 
co-operation, taken in connection with the 
enthusiastic response of the Negroes in the 
Y. M. C. A. campaign, led Mr. Rosenwald 
to offer similar aid toward the building of 
a hundred additional schoolhouses; then a 
second hundred, and a third; then three 
hundred at a time; and, finally, to put his 
contributions to this cause upon the basis 
of a yearly budget involving more than half 
a million dollars from him. 

At first the administration of this aid 
was in charge of the Extension Division of 
Tuskegee Institute, under the general 
charge of Prof. C. J. Calloway, who had 
been active in a project for the improvement 
of rural school conditions among the Ne- 
groes of Macon County. 

It was not long until the movement 
spread beyond the borders of Alabama 
where it originated. State after state made 
application for Rosenwald aid until the 
territory covered by school building pro- 
jects included that of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. 

After the creation of The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, in view of the widening of the 
scope of the undertaking, both as to area 
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of operations and amount of money ex- 
pended, it seemed on the whole desirable 
to establish a central office of administra- 
tion. After conference with various lead- 
ers of educational movements in the South, 
such an office was opened at Nashville, 
Tennessee, and put in charge of Mr. S. L. 
Smith, who had been engaged for a number 
of years as a State Agent for Negro 
schools in Tennessee. 

In 1919 a survey was made by Prof. F. B. 
Dresslar, of the Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, of about fifty school buildings which 
had been constructed in twenty counties in 
six states. This critical inspection showed 
that many of the schools were lacking in im- 
portant particulars. Some had been built 
without proper window arrangement caus- 
ing insufficient lighting and some were bad- 
ly located as to drainage. Other faults 
noted made it clear that there was a need 
for detailed plans and specifications to be 
used by builders. 

As the result of Dr. Dresslar’s recom- 
mendations, a series of such plans was pre- 
pared and published. For each teacher type 
of building two plans were drawn, one for 
a building designed to face east or west 
only, the other, north or south only. These 
plans immediately became popular, despite 
the fact that in some communities it was 
difficult to find men who knew how to read 
blue prints. A gratifying result was that 
they were also sought by the trustees of 
schools for whites, and, in a number of in- 
stances, were adopted, practically un- 
changed, as the plans of State or county for 
all rural schoolhouse construction. 

The idea first was to build one teacher 
or two teacher schools. But early in the 
progress of the movement the tendency to- 
ward consolidation was noticed. Where two 
or three communities combined their efforts, 
they were able to secure a better building 
and get better equipment. In some cases 
the length of the school term was increased. 
The result was that a better class of teach- 
ers twas attracted. Indeed, almost from the 
beginning the Rosenwald schools, because 
of their superiority, were preferred by 
teachers. Where a consolidated school was 


located near a village of some size, it was 
possible to combine the forces of town and 
country with satisfactory results. 

The need of training teachers was fore- 
seen, the Jeanes and Slater Funds helping 
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in one way or another to promote such train- 
ing. To encourage the Rosenwald teachers, 
there were ‘provisions for their instruction 
at Tuskegee and a few selected ones were 
sent to Hampton. Throughout the South 
the zeal for personal improvement has so 
increased among the Negro teachers that 
the summer schools everywhere are crowd- 
ed with eager youth. 

Some interesting social accompaniments 
of the new schoolhouses have been observed. 
People have moved into a neighborhood to 
be near the school. In many places new 
dwelling houses have been built in the vicin- 
ity. These two reflect the spirit of improve- 
ment since, almost without exception, they 
are being painted and cared for more than 
was previously customary. Longer time 
residents have freshened up their homes. 
The nearby churches have been painted and 
have secured better equipment to harmonize 
with the modern school desks and black- 
boards in which each new school takes such 
pride. 

All of these things have contributed to- 
ward the encouragement of the community 
center idea. One of the notions which has 
been industriously urged by the school 
agents has been that the building should be 
used as much as possible. The result is 
that it has become a real center of the com- 
munity life, furnishing a meeting place for 
clubs of various kinds, lodges and other 
organizations. 

The spirit of co-operation thus developed, 


THE BLACK 
Mi i 


HE main economic venture of Marcus 
Garvey was the Black Star Line. 

This steamship venture was the founda- 
tion stone of Garvey’s rise to popularity 
among Negroes. African migration is a 
century old and a pretty thoroughly discred- 
ited dream. Autonomous African Negro 
States have been forecast by scores of Ne- 
gro leaders and writers. But a definite plan 
to unite Negrodom by a line of steamships 
was a brilliant suggestion and Garvey’s only 
original contribution to the race problem. 
But, asked the critic, can it be done? Has 
Garvey the business sense, can he raise the 
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taken in connection with the friendly atti- 
tude of the white people, has had a marked 
influence in producing better race relations 
in a great many places in the South. 

Commenting upon this work, whose prog- 
ress he has carefully watched from the be- 
ginning, Dr. Wallace Buttrick, President of 
the General Education Board, says: 

“The contributions of Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald toward the construction of rural 
school buildings for Negroes have been one 
of the great factors in the development of 
rural schools for the race. His spirit in 
doing this work, and the method which he 
has adopted have both contributed to the 
success of the plan. His spirit at once 
awakened the sympathetic interest of the 
white people and inspired the colored peo- 
ple.” 

Many Negro leaders have recorded their 
impressions of these two movements. “The 
work cannot be estimated in figures or 
words,” is the favoring comment of Secre- 
tary James Weldon Johnson of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Dr. Carter G. Woodson recognizes 
“a constructive program founded upon 
sound policy.” Hon. J. C. Napier watches 
developments “iwith great interest and much 
satisfaction,” and Mrs. Mary B. Talbert 
praises “wonderful gifts” which show “loy- 
alty to an oppressed race and a desire to 
erase the many handicaps which we neces- 
sarily have, having been so short a time out 
of bondage.” 


STAR LINE 


DuBois 


capital, can he gather the men? 

The answer lies in the history of the Black 
Star fleet.. The Yarmouth was a steamer of 
1,452 gross tons, built in 1887. The Black 
Star Line bought this boat in 1919 and in its 
report for the year 1920, it was put down 
as worth $178,156.36. At the Orr trial, 
Garvey swore under oath that he paid $140,- 
000 cash for it. We will tell the rest of 
this story in Garvey’s own words*: 


We contracted to bring a carload of whis- 


“Orr, a stockholder, sued Garvey. The foloming 
extracts are from a certified copy of the sworm testi- 
momy at this trial, 














key valued at five million dollars and the 
ship, in sailing out between here and Sandy 
Hook, was caught in a gale and was dam- 
aged badly and put back into port, and 
there were several raids on the whiskey; 
when it came back, Prohibition was in ef- 
fect; the ship was raided several times, 
whiskey was stolen; we had a great deal 
of trouble with the Federal Government, 
costing us thousands of dollars; ultimately 
the ship was repaired in Cuba; we experi- 
enced a tie-up of two months with this cargo 
of whiskey with a crew of over fifty men 
and we ex: erienced some trouble in Cuba in 
handling the whiskey; when she did clear 
from Cuba, she went to the West Indies and 
also had an accident there and returned, and 
we lost on that trip from 250 to 300 thou- 
sand dollars, and on another trip we lost 
about 75 thousand dollars; there were exten- 
sive repairs done on the boat, and even 
against our instructions because the captain 
of the boat did things on his own account, 
and we were held liable for it. 

Q. What did you mean by testifying you 
lost about a quarter of a million dollars on 
that cargo? A. Because we had to pay the 
cost of the undelivered cargo; we had to 
pay the cost of the repairs of the boat. 

THE Court: You had to pay for what 
disappeared? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Did all of that cargo disappear, or a 
few cases? 

A. Part of the cargo. 

Q. Do you mean for the Court to under- 
stand that you, at the head of a corporation 
that had a load of whiskey on their boat, 
that because it was destroyed or confiscated, 
you had to pay for it, is that what you want 
the Court to believe? A. We had to pay 
for the cargo that was not delivered for 
which we contracted to deliver. 

Q. Did you insure the cargo? A. No, I 
did not. 

Q. You mean for the Court to believe you 
had to pay for the cargo of whiskey? 

THE Court: That is what he said. 

On another voyage, Luc Dorsinville, who 
claimed to have been Haitian agent of the 
line, stated that it took the Yarmouth three 
months to make a single voyage between 
New York, Cuba, Haiti and Jamaica; that 
the vcyage cost between fifteen and twenty 
thousand dollars and that at the end of the 
three months the cargo did not pay half 
‘he cost. This agent claims that he had 
77 passengers booked for passage and a 
cargo of freight, but the boat was so dirty 
that most of the people would not take pas- 
sage. He said that he sold 27 passages be- 
side paying many bills for the ship. Never- 
theless, the ship went to Jamaica instead of 
New York and left the agent to settle the 
claims for passage money paid and other 
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matters. There was a good deal of contro- 
versy as to just who was to blame for all 
this and why the Yarmouth did not return to 
ship the cargo worth over $30,000 which the 
agent-claims was waiting for her. 


Of the staggering losses on the Yarmouth 
no hint appears in Mr. Garvey’s glowing 
speeches concerning the Black Star Line, or 
in the advertisements in the Negro World, 
or even in the first annual financial report 
issued in 1920—July 26. No losses whatso- 
ever are recorded there. The Yarmouth is 
entered at full value and an organization 
expense of $289,066.27 is put down as an 
asset because it is an “organization ex- 
pense.” It was also recorded: “We have 
much to be thankful for in that no unfor- 
tunate accident has befallen us!” 


The Yarmouth made three trips to the 
West Indies in three years. It was then 
docked for repairs. This bill was apparently 
not paid, for the Nauticus announced, Octo- 
ber 15, 1921, an attachment against the 
Black Star Line for $20,285.57 by the Na- 
tional Dry Dock and Repair Company.* This 
was presumably for unpaid repairs on the 
Yarmouth, although it may have applied to 
other boats also. At any rate, in the Nau- 
ticus of December 10, 1921, appears this 
obituary of the first boat of the Black Star 
Line: 

Yarmouth (S.S.) 1452 tons gross 725 net, 
built at Dumbarton 1887 and owned by the 
B. S. L., N. Y., was sold by U. S. Marshall 
as she lay at the National Dry Dock, N. Y., 
December 2 '1921]. to Frederic Townsend, 
c/o Walter Welsh, 32 Broadway, for $1,625.** 

The Kanawha or Antonio Maceo was listed 
in the Black Star report as worth $75,359.01. 
Garvey swore that he paid $60,000 for it. 
It was apparently bought to do a small car- 
rying trade between the West Indian Islands. 
The Kanawha left New York about Easter 
time 1921 and sailed for Cuba and the West 
Indies. Garvey testified that she with an- 
other ship “was repaired in drydock and 
sailed from here; she broke down between 
Cuba and the Virginia Coast and we had to 
tow ‘her back to New York. We had to 
spend seventy or eighty thousand dollars on 
that boat.” The Negro World announced 


*A yudgment of $526.70 was also obtained by the 
Garcia Sugar Corporation. 


**In addition to this sum the buyer probably had to 
pay the attachment noted above, making the total sell- 
ing price of the ship at auction $21,910.57. 
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that this boat “arrived in Cuba in a blaze 
of glory, April 16.” 

According to the New York Evening 
World, the boat was held up in Cuba be- 
cause of boiler troubles, although several 
thousand dollars had been recently spent on 
new boilers. Finally she was tied up in San- 
tiago de Cuba and the United States Gov- 
ernment brought the crew back. The boat 
itself has never reappeared. 

The Shadyside was listed by the Black 
Star Line as worth $35,000. It did a small 
excursion business up the Hudson during 
one summer. 

In March, 1921, 
the Shadyside lay on 
the beach beside 
North River at the 
foot of 157th Street 
and was in a hope- 
less condition, quite 
beyond repair. 


HAVANA, 
SANTO DOMINGO 


BLACK STAR LINE 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 


St. KITTS, DOMINICA, 
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had been given display advertising in the 
Negro World. They were announced for 
“on or about the 27th of March, 1921, at 
3 P.M.” Beginning in April and continuing 
for seven or more months, there appeared 
advertisements announcing “passengers and 
freight” for the West Indies and West 
Africa by the S.S. Phyllis Wheatley, “sail- 
ing on or about April 25” or without definite 
date. 

When the delegates came to the conven- 
tion August 1, they naturally asked to see 
the Phyllis Wheatley, but a_ delegate, 
Noah Thompson, says in the California New 


Age of September 
23, 1921: 

None of the boast- 
ed ships were shown 
the delegates, who 
were daily promised 
that on “tomorrow” 
the ships would be 
shown. Mr. Thomp- 
son said that he was 


Thus the _ three BARBADOS in New York thirty- 
first boats of the TRINIDAD, a ee ee 
oa DEMERARA, others persisted in 
Garvey Gest disap DAKAR SECONDEE, demanding to be 
peared and if the MONROVIA, AFRICA shown the ships, 
Black Star’s own - but was told daily 
figures and Mr. Gar- By the S. S. “PHYLLIS WHEATLEY that they could see 
vey’s statements of ies _. ” — i> 
losses are true, this but ‘tomorrow? vine 
involves a total dis- BOOK YOUR PASSAGE NOW er came. 


appearance of at 
least $630,000 of the 
hard-earned savings 
of colored folk. 

But this is not all. 

On Sunday night, 
April 10, according 
to the Negro World 
of April 16, 1921: 

Unexpectedly, like a bolt of lightning, 
came the announcement at Liberty Hall to- 
night that the Black Star Line Steamship 
Corporation expected by May 1, next, to 
float the Phyllis Wheatley, its latest addi- 
tion to the corporation’s line of steamships 
to engage in transportation between this 
country and Africa. The news was hailed 
with wild expressions of joy and delight by 
— immense audience that filled the great 

all. 

The ship was said to carry 4,500 tons of 
cargo and 2,000 passengers, was equipped 
with electric lights, fans, music and smok- 
ing rooms and refrigerating machinery.* 

Already, as early as January, 1921, Black 
Star Line sailings for Liberia, West Africa, 





*In the Orr trial. 
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OCT. 22, 1921. 


September 30, 
1921, Mr. Garvey de- 
fended hi nself, de- 
claring: 

It was announced 
before the conven- 
tion adjourned, that 
the United States 
Shipping Board had 
awarded the S.S. Orion to the Black Star 
Line, Inc., the ship for which we are to pay 
$250,000 and on which we have a deposit of 
$25,000. 

Finally the truth came out. In an edi- 
torial in the Negro World, February 18, 
1922, Mr. Garvey alleges: 


A “group” have robbed the Black Star 
Line and desires to cover up their robbery, 
in that within recent months a thorough in- 
vestigation has been started to find out what 
has been done in the matter of over $25,00C 
which is said to be deposited with the 
United States Shipping Board for the pur- 
chase of a ship, and the continuous decev- 
tion of the said parties in promising the 
president of the Black Star Line. the Board 
of Directors and stockholders, that a ship 
by the name of the S.S. Orion, which should 
have been named the S.S. Phyllis Wheatley, 








should have been delivered since April of 
1921 and is not yet delivered up to the time 
of writing, and for which over a thousand 
and one excuses have been given. 

Moreover, Mr. Garvey virtually acknowl- 
edged that the Black Star Line after col- 
lecting nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars did not have in 1921 enough money to 
deposit $25,000 on the new ship, but said 
that part of the purchase money of the ship 
was to be raised in America and that he 
went to the West Indies to raise the balance. 
No sooner had Mr. Garvey left, however, 
than, as he alleges: 

Certain parties who assumed the active 
management of affairs of the Black Star 
Line in the United States planned, in con- 
junction with others, that I should never 
return to America, and that during my ab- 
sence from the country, plunderings of all 
kinds would have been indulgedin. . . . 

Changes were made in the plans that were 
laid out for the acquirements of the Afri- 
can boat; new arrangements were made, con- 
tracts were signed and for four months, 
whilst all these changes had been going on, 
not even a word of information was sent to 
me to acquaint me of what was being done. 

The S.S. Phyllis Wheatley that should 
have been secured since April, and which I 
had every reason to believe was either at 
anchor in New York, or had sailed for 
Africa, was nowhere to be found! 

Finally Mr. Garvey concludes: 

Patience dragged on and on, until I took 
definite steps to locate either the — or 
the ship, and then to my surprise where 
$25,000 should have been only $12,500 was 
credited. 

In other words, Mr. Garvey says that offi- 
cials of the Black Star Line, whom he is 
careful not to name, stole so much of the 
deposit money that the Phyllis Wheatley 
could not be secured for the line! 

Just when Mr. Garvey made this astonish- 
ing discovery, we are not informed; but 
after he returned to America in July, the 
sailing of the Phyllis Wheatley continued 
to be advertised until October and tickets 
cifered for sale. As a result, Mr. Garvey 
and three of his chief officials were indicted 
by the Grand Jury of the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, for “using the mails in 
furtherance of a scheme to defraud and 
conspiring so to do.” 

Several states questioned the honesty of 
the corporation and refused to let Mr. Gar- 
vey sell stock. In the city of Chicago, he 


was convicted of violating the Illinois Stock 
Law and fined one hundred dollars. In Vir 
ginia, John A. George was sent to jail for 
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selling stock after the Corporation Com- 
mission had investigated the scheme through 
Pinkerton detectives. This was in Febru- 
ary, 1921. 

What excuses does Mr. Garvey offer for 
his failure? His excuses are various and 
extraordinary. First and perhaps the most 
astonishing is the following statement in the 
Negro World of January 21, 1922: 

All the troubles we have had on our 
ships have been caused because men were 
paid to make this trouble by certain organi- 
zations calling themselves Negro Advance- 
ment Associations. They paid men to dis- 
mantle our machinery and otherwise dam- 
age it so as to bring about the downfall 
of the movement. 

Secondly, Mr. Garvey alleges giganti: 
“conspiracies.” He said, as reported in the 
Negro World, May 13, 1922, at Liberty Hall: 

Millions of dollars were expended in the 
shipping industries to boycott and put out 
of existence the Black Star Line. 

In the Negro World of January 28, 1922, 
he adds: 

The matter of my arrest last week for the 
alleged fraudulent use of the mails is but 
a concoction decided upon by the unseen 
forces operating against us to find some 
criminal excuse by which the promoter of 
the greatest movement among Negroes could 
be held up to world scorn and ridicule, there- 
by exposing the movement to contempt. It 
is a mean, low-down, contemptible method 
of embarrassing any movement for human 
uplift. 

He also says that “Bolshevists” are paying 
for attacks on the line. (Negro World, De- 
cember 14, 1921.) 

Thirdly and chiefly, Mr. Garvey accuses 
his associates and employees of dishonesty. 
In the Negro World of February 18, 1922, 
Mr. Garvey writes of a “treacherous plot” 
against him and a “great state of demorali- 
zation” in the Black Star Line during his 
absence, and of “the tricks and dishonesty of 
a few employees of the Black Star Line.” 

In the Negro World of December 24, 1921. 
he says: 

Through the dishonesty of some of the 
“so-called educated,” Garvey has had to 
suffer many reverses. Business transactions 
and financial arrangements which Garvey 
was too busy to attend to himself and left 
to others opened the door for several of 
these “so-called educated” (whom he trusted 
te represent him) to rob and cheat the or- 
ganization, and thus make it harder for 
Garvey to protect and represent the inter- 
ests of the people. 

As often as found out the “so-called edu- 
cated” tramps and villains have been kicked 
out of the organization. Several of them 
have formed new organizations, started 
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newspapers and journals. And some of the 
organizations, newspapers and _ journals, 
after collecting a few thousand dollars from 
the poor, innocent people, have gone out of 
existence; but the villains still hover around, 
connecting themselves with other papers and 
organizations that keep up a fight against 
the Universal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion and Garvey. 

Observe carefully the composition of any 
anti-Garvey organization or paper and you 
will find there a congregation of dismissed, 
disgraced and so-called resigned employees 
of either the Universal Negro. Improvement 
Association, the Negro World or the Black 
Star Line Corporation. All birds of a 
feather flock together. All villains keep 
together. 


In the Negro World of July 8, 1922, he 
writes: 


No head of any steamship company can 
guarantee what will be the action of the 
captain of one of his ships when he clears 
port. If a captain wants to sell or confiscate 
your goods; if a captain wants to pile up 
debts on a steamship company for his own 
selfish profit, what can the president of that 
corporation do, especially when the individ- 
ual may be in league with some powers that 
be, and especially the only powers that could 
punish him if he creates a criminal offense 
against the corporation? 

What can Marcus Garvey do if men are 
employed to do their work and they prove 
to be dishonest and dishonorable in the per- 
formance of that work? What could Jesus 
do dealing with a dishonest man but to wait 
and punish him at His judgment? And judg- 
ment is not just now. What will happen in 
the meanwhile—Jesus would be robbed. 

Finally, Mr. Garvey alleges his own lack 
of experience in the shipping business: 

Marcus Garvey is not a navigator; he is 
not a marine engineer; he is not even a 
good sailor; therefore the individual who 
would criticize Marcus Garvey for a ship 
of the Black Star Line not making a 
success at sea is a fool.—(Negro World, 
July 8, 1922.) 


Mr. Garvey consequently writes in the 
Negro World of April 1, 1922, “We have 
suspended the activities of the Black Star 
Line.” 

Here then is the collapse of the only thing 
in the Garvey movement which was original 
or promising. Of course, Mr. Garvey prom- 
ises repayment, reorganization and a “new” 
Black Star Line. 

What are his statements and 
worth? 


promises 
Knowing, as he did, that he had 


lost $250,000 on a single voyage and $75,000 
on another and that his capital had practi- 
cally disappeared, he declared according to 
a report in the Negro World, March 5, 1921: 

Nothing engineered by Negroes within the 
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last 500 years has been as big or as nae 
dous as the Black Star Line. ; 

Today we control] three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars (applause); not three-quarters 
of a million on mere paper, but in property 
value—money that can be realized in twenty- 
four hours if the stockholders desire that 
their money be refunded to them. By a ma- 
jority vote at any meeting we can sell out 
the property of the Black Star Line and 
realize every nickel we have placed in it. 

In spite of this, Mr. Garvey made the fol- 
lowing statements under oath in the Orr 
trial: 

THE CourT: The people in your com- 
munity have a great deal of faith in you? 

A. Yes, they have. 

THE Court: Any statements you made in 
1919 were relied on by the members of your 
community? 

A. Yes. 

THE Court: You did not paint the possi- 
bilities of the Black Star Line in hues of 
rose color, did you? ; 

A. No, I did not; it was still a business 
proposition like any other business propo- 
sition.— (Italics ours.) 

Small wonder that at the end of this trial 
Judge Panken said: 

“It seems to me that you have been pray- 
ing upon the gullibility of your own people, 
having kept no proper accounts of the money 
received for investment, being an organiza- 
tion of high finance in which the officers re- 
ceived outrageously high salaries and were 
permitted to have exorbitant expense ac- 
counts for pleasure jaunts throughout the 
country. I advise these ‘dupes’ who have 
contributed to these organizations to go into 
court and ask for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. You should have taken this $600,000 
and built a hospital for colored people in 
this city instead of purchasing a few ol' 
boats. There is a form of paranoia which 
manifests itself in believing oneself to be 
a great man.” 

To this let us add this pitiful document 
from San Diego, Cal., to Noah Thompson: 

I am forced to write you, asking if it is 
wise for a widow-woman who makes her 
living by working in service and doing day’s 
wo1k, to continue to make the sacrifice by 
sending $5.00 per month on payment of 
shares in the Black Star Line. 

After reading that part of your report, 
stating that you and many other delegates 
were unable to see the ships supposed to be 
owned by said company, I began to think, 
maybe I had better keep my hard earnings 
at home, for I have an aged mother to sup- 
port and I haven’t one penny to throw away. 
So I am writing you for facts in regard to 
what I have asked you. 

ELLA Ross HUTSON. 
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THE DYER BILL 


ber report of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the Dyer Bill fills thirty-two 
pages and was written by Senator Samuel 
M. Shortridge of California, who is to lead 
the fight on the floor of the Senate for the 
bill. The bulk of the report is given over 
to the report of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, prepared by Mr. Dyer, and to briefs 
on the constitutionality of the measure, pre- 
pared and submitted by Moorfield Storey, 
President of the N.A.A.C.P., and by Herbert 
K. Stockton of New York, of the firm of 
Haight, Smith, Griffin and Deming, and a 
member of the Legal Committee of the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, in re- 
porting the bill, recommends one change 
from the form as passed by the House. 
Briefly, this change provides that it shall 
be charged in the indictment of persons ac- 
cused of lynching that the State authorities 
did not exercise sufficient diligence in the 
apprehension and punishment of the lynch- 
ers. The change greatly strengthens the 
bill and also removes doubt as to its con- 
stitutionality. 

In rendering its report, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee made the following strong declara- 
tion: 

The committee has devoted much time 
and earnest thought to the consideration of 
this bill and has reached the conclusion that 
as amended the bill is constitutional and 
should pass. That conclusion is reached by 
different processes of reasoning and by re- 
liance on different provisions of the Consti- 
tution; but whatever process of reasoning 
is adopted or whatever provisions of the 
Constitution are relied on we hold that the 
proposed legislation is appropriate legisla- 
tion to cure or prevent the evil of lynching 
wherever in the United States and subiect 
to the jurisdiction thereof that evil exists 
or is committed. 

White or black, all persons born or natur- 
alized in the United States and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States, and no State may by affirma- 
tive legislative, judicial or executive action, 
or by failure, neglect, or refusal to act, de- 
prive any person of life, libertv, or property 
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without due process of law, or deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

A careful and dispassionate study of the 
provisions of this bill as amended will, the 
committee thinks, convince Senators that it 
is appropriate legislation, within the compe- 
tency of Congress to enact, to safeguard and 
protect those rights to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty which are guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The proposed legislation is not, and should 
not be considered, in any sense sectional. 
The evil it is designed to cure is not con- 
fined to any particular section or State, 
North or South, East or West. This mon- 
strous evil, which is a disgrace to the Nation, 
we should strive to wipe out by a firm and 
just exercise of every legitimate power con- 
ferred upon and residing in the Federal 
Government. 

The proposed legislation is not an inva- 
sion or subversion of the rights of the 
States, nor is it designed to relieve the 
States from the performance of their duty 
to secure to all persons within their several 
jurisdictions equal protection of the laws; 
on the contrary, the proposed legislation is 
in aid of the several States and will be im- 
partially administered by the people of the 
several States. 

It is sincerely hoped and confidently be- 
lieved that the early ‘passage of this bill as 
amended will have a salutary effect and go 
far toward insuring that equal protection 
of the laws, State and Federal, to which all 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
are entitled. 

American citizenship is indeed a badge 
of honor; it should be and this bill seeks 
to make it a shield of protection to every 
American citizen, man, woman and child, 
native and naturalized, who stands on Amer- 
ican soil, hedged round and guarded, as they 
are, by the Constitution of the United States. 


The action of the Judiciary Committee is 
gratifying for a number of reasons. We 
have many opponents of the bill. These 
we know how to answer and to checkmate 
But, unfortunately, we have others, some of 
them colored men and women, who have 
been rushing into print declaring that the 
bill had no chance of passage. Let us hope 
that these persons will now join in the last 
great effort necessary to put the bill through 
the Senate. 


THE CRISIS 


We are extremely fortunate in having Sen- 
ator Shortridge chosen to lead the fight for 
the bill. He is the one member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary who has all 
along held the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill to 
be entirely constitutional. A number of the 
other Republican members were in favor of 
the bill and pledged their support, but were 
doubtful about the constitutionality of cer- 
tain of its provisions. Senate» Shortridge 
has all along stood one hundred per cent for 
the bill. Furthermore, Senator Shortridge 
is a brave fighter. In the discussions which 
took place in the Committee he never hesi- 
tated to meet the stock arguments of the 
southern members of the Committee with a 
frontal attack and demolish them. When 
these southern members put up the subtle 
argument of white man to white man, that 
if the Anti-Lynching Bill were enacted it 
would encourage the crime of rape among 
Negroes in the South, Senator Shortridge 
met them with facts and statistics and ham- 
mered them into silence. 

Moreover, the choice of Senator Shortridge 
is fortunate in that his heart is in this 
legislation. Mr. Johnson had a long talk 
with him immediately after the adjournment 
of the Committee and believes that the Sen- 
ator looks forward with great satisfaction to 
championing this measure on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Three-fourths of the fight is over. Let 
us all work together as never before that 
the rest of the distance may be covered be- 
fore the November elections. 

We have one word to say to all those who 
have loyally worked in this long, hard fight. 
It likewise applies to those who have not 
worked. We urge you now to send three 
telegrams. Send one to each of the two 
Senators from your State. Send one to 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, Republican Leader of 
the Senate. In all three telegrams, urge 
as a citizen and a voter, that the Dyer Bill 
be brought up at once and voted on. In ad- 
dition to this, bring all pressure possible by 
meetings, newspaper publicity and in every 
possible way that the bill may become a law. 
One final shove now and the job will be done! 


THE ARKANSAS CASES 


Kew National Office has reprinted with 
a special introduction the brief prepared 
by Scipio A. Jones, the Association’s attor- 
ney, in the appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court in the cases of six of the men 
convicted in the Arkansas riots of October, 
1919. Mr. Jones’ brief is the clearest, most 
convincing and thrilling story of these im- 
portant cases that has ever been made. Sin- 
gle copies of the brief can be obtained with- 
out cost by application to the National Office. 
A low cost will be granted on quantity lots. 
This amazing story of peonage and economic 
exploitation in the Mississippi Delta ought 
to be as widely circuisted as possible. Every 
white and colored person in the country 
should read it. Copies shouid be placed in 
the hands of white people who need to 
know such facts. 


SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON 


ENATOR HIRAM W. JOHNSON of Cal- 
ifornia, one of the most powerful fig- 
ures in Congress, has pledged himself to do 
whatever lies in his power in behalf of the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. In a letter ad- 
dressed to Walter F. White, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the N.A.A.C.P., Senator Johnson 

says: 
I duly received your letter of July 14, re- 


lating to the Anti-Lynching Bill. I have 
been in touch with this bill while it has been 
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pending before the Judiciary Committee. 
Many questions arose concerning the various 
provisions of the bill, and the objections in 
the opinion of the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee were finally met by amendments, 
and the bill favorably reported. 

In common with you and with all Ameri- 
can citizens, I insist upon the enforcement 
of the law and abhor its violation. There 
is no worse blot upon our civilization than 
mob violence and lynching. The bill now 
presented by the Judiciary Committee meets 
the evil and endeavors to afford a cure. I 
am very glad to do what lies in my power 
in behalf of this measure. I may say to 
you that just before the bill was reported 
by the Committee, and when its alleged de- 
fects were remedied by amendments, I sent 
to California, in response to communica- 
tions from there, a brief statement of my 
attitude. That statement I enclose to you 
herein. 

The statement referred to by Senator 
Johnson states: 

The Senate Judiciary Committee is about 
to report the Anti-Lynching Bill with cer- 
tain amendments designed to cure what were 
asserted to be constitutional defects. Every 
law-abiding citizen, of course, abhors lynch- 
ing, and any remedy for what has been a 
blot upon our civilization will be gladly wel- 
comed. The present bill as about to be re- 
ported to the Senate seems to meet the evil 
and endeavors to provide a cure. I shall be 
very glad to render what assistance I can 
in its passage. 


MR. JOHNSON CRITICIZES SENATE 
REPORT ON HAITI 

N July, Senator Medill McCormick of Il- 

linois, who served as chairman of the 
Select Committee on Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic, appointed by the Senate to inquire 
into the facts of the occupation by American 
forces of Haiti and San Domingo, forwarded 
a copy of the report of the Committee to 
James Weldon Johnson, asking Mr. Johnson 
to comment on the report. This Mr. Johnson 
did, pointing out the utter illegality of the 
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seizure of the Haitian Republic 
United States. Mr. Johnson says: 


It does not seem to me that we get any 
farther on the fundamental issue involved 
either by accusations against the occupation 
or exonerations of the occupation of charges 
made. TI still feel that the fundamental 
issue involved is the international and moral 
right of the United States to usurp, substi- 
tute or control the government of any coun- 
try against the will of the people of that 
country. 

The fact as to whether or not the Haitians 
were backward, that their government was 
not entirely stable, does not apsear to me to 
affect this fundamental issue. Moreover, 
the reasons which we put forth to justify 
cur actions in Haiti could be given with far 
greater force regarding Mexico, where we 
have not intervened. Indeed, on the very 
grounds given for our intervention in Haiti, 
we have had in the last ten years a hundred- 
fold greater cause for intervention in Mex- 
ico. 

As I read through the report, in which 
the shortcomings of the Haitian govern- 
ment and people are rehearsed, I could not 
help but be impressed by the thought that 
most of these shortcomings, by a slight 
change in phraseology, could be charged 
up against most of the governments and 
peoples of the world. Most of these short- 
comings are common failings of humanity. 

Of course, the Haitians are ignorant and 
vrimitive and lacking in development but 
in dealing with them we are up against 
this truth—the more strong-handed our tute- 
lage over them is, the less capable are they 
rendered of the self-development which is 
necessary. For example, I do not believe 
we can train the Haitians for self-govern- 
ment by taking their government away from 
them and running it ourselves. Certainly, 
we can help the Haitians, but no help that 
we may give them against their will can 
be actually beneficial. For our work in 
Haiti to have any vital and permanent ef- 
fect, we must first of all make the Haitian 
people as a whole feel that we are there for 
the good of Haiti and not for our own ad- 
vantage. 


by the 
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he the proof of the pudding is the eating, 
the test of the good novel is its response 
to translation. And just as the pudding in 
the last analysis depends less on the cook 
than on the quality of its ingredients, just 
so a translation’s success lies after all not 
in the skill or maladroitness of its trans- 
lator, but in the story inherent in the 
original. 

However if the cook should be good! 

Dropping the figure then the Seltzer Pub- 
lishing Company has turned out a transla- 
tion of “Batouala” which, barring a few de- 
fects, deserves the highest attention. The 
translator has made no attempt to do a bit 
of fine writing. On the contrary she has 
followed very closely the style and almost 
the arrangement of Maran’s narrative and 
consequently has achieved a result almost as 
starkly simple and magnificent as the 
original. That is saying a great deal, for 
after having read the French of “Batouala” 
through word for word for the third time 
I am convinced that it is possessed to an un- 
usual degree of what the French themselves 
call “the grand style”. 

Since I have been asked to review this 
book largely from the standpoint of the 
technique of translation, that is from the 
standpoint of making a comparison between 
the original and the translated novel, I must 
admit that several small errors occur in 
the translated version. But let me hasten 
to add that strangely enough—and I have 
gone over “Batouala” with the French in one 
hand and the English in the other—not one 
of these errors with one possible exception, 
of which more directly, detracts from the 
real beauty and spirit of the achievement. 
The French text reads page 45, En mar- 
chant, il scrutait le sol,—“‘as he walked, he 
scrutinized the ground.” The English trans- 
lation has this: “He looked up at the sun as 
he walked.” (English text, p. 53.) 

The French word for sun is soleil, where- 
as the word sol means ground or soil. What, 
I am almost sure, caused the difficulty was 
a momentary confusion on the part of the 
translator of her French and Latin terms for 
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as every school-boy knows the word sol in 
Latin does mean sun and as French is so 
directly the offspring of Latin such a mis- 
take ‘was of all the mistakes of the transla- 
tor the most natural. Even here it would 
be of probably no consequence were it not 
for what follows. Maran writes: “He scru- 
tinized the ground as he walked—one of the 
numerous habits bequeathed him by his 
parents. The older he grew the more he 
appreciated their excellence. 

“The whites didn’t seem to understand the 
use of knowing where to set one’s foot. One 
cut oneself on stones and slipped in the 
mud. With a little bit of care one could 
avoid cuts and falls, at least make them less 
severe.” 

Since any novel which deals with the dif- 
ferent usages between the races is bound to 
become a subject for propaganda, the cor- 
rect translation of a passage such as this 
has a value far beyond merely grammatical 
precision. 

None of the other errors is of equal seri- 
ousness. On page 76, the translator mis- 
takes je ne me lasserai jamais (I shall never 
tire of) for je ne laisserai jamais (I shall 
never allow). On page 80, she translates: 
“Death strike him who did not notice this 
costume,” whereas the French actually says: 
“Death strikes him who does not observe 
this custom”, the confusion being between 
costume (dress, costume) and coutume (cus- 
tom). (English text, pp. 88, 93.) 

These three errors are really the worst 
and I am almost loath to mention them, so 
finely and feelingly done is most of the book. 

In English no less than in French “Ba- 
touala” is a great story. And the best part 
of it all is that no attempt is made by its 
author to bias the reader’s mind. Here is 
the tale of Batouala the African Chief (mo- 
koundji), his nine wives and his rival, Bis- 
sibingui for the affections of his favorite 
wife, Yassiguindja, the death of Batouala 
and the triumph of the young lover. An 
old, old story. Here are grave reflections on 
the part of African “Ancients” about the 
great phenomena of living, sleep, work, the 
sun, the moon, fire. Dimly, vaguely we peer 
hack into the first beginnings of the thing 
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we call life and find the primal causes of 
events. Whence came the custom of keep- 
ing a dead body several days before burial? 
What is the origin of sunstroke? 

There is the description, sharp and vivid 
of the chase, and above all, thing most 
exctic to our manner both of living and writ- 
ing, the amazing and terrific description of 
Ge’n:a, the Feast of the Circumcision. In 
order to get the book past the censor the 
translator has had to omit here an astonish- 
ing ‘thrase, there a too vivid word, but this 
happens rarely and without such selection 
those of us who do not read French would 
have no chance to know the story at all. 

But what is bound to arrest the attention 
of colored Americans is the excoriation by 
Maran in tue preface and by his characters 
in the novel proper of the white colonial 
who has entered Africa and who has changed 
it so sadly. For once, we have at first hand 
a contrasting picture of two kinds of civili- 
zation,—-first, that of the little sleepy Afri- 
can village with its tom-tom instead of the 
“wireless,” its sorcerers instead of “doc- 
torros” (doctors), its poverty, its humor, its 
placid philosophy against the boundless ego- 
ism, selfishness and brutality of the white 
traders, the “boundjoudoulis.” Really there 
is very little to choose. 

As well as this translator has managed 
the spirit of this story in general, she excels 
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especially in passages descriptive of nature 
and of natural phenomenon. She translates 
Maran’s account of the gift of fire: 


“When the dustman comes and closes your 
eyes, the fire purrs and crackles beside you 
and gently envelopes you with its meshes of 
warmth; then, as soon as you are completely 
relaxed in the benevolent little dcath of 
sleep, it carries you off to the country of 
dreams, whence you return in the morning 


“If the fever cramys your body and you 
shiver in a chill, the fire settles the course 
of the blood that circulates in the blue cords 
of your arms, it makes you perspire, it mas- 
sages your stiffened limbs. It is so soft and 
gentle, it seems like a healing oil. Gradually 
your muscles turn supple again; fever, fa- 
tigue, chill disappear. What though the 
rain falls outside! 


“If you are lonely and sad and want com- 
pany, no need to seek far. There’s the fire 
again—good friend, good comrade, ouandja, 
confidant. To sit beside the fire and talk 
is a feast of warmth; like every good mel 
it consoles, soothes, and casts a magic <e- 
light.” 

As one reads this translation the spirit 
of Africa steals over one,—Africa, the land 
whence always “something new,” and y:<t 
something ever old, black, mysterious, en- 
transing, impenetrable. 
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LINES 
MARGARET LORING THOMAS 
P and down the city, there are clothes 
lines, 
Full of clothes, 
Washed and blowing in the sun. 


All around the world, there are class lines, 
Full of horrors, 
Hidden from the light. 


Some women never wash and iron clothes, 
Yet they always have clean clothes. 


Some women wash and iron clothes, 

Day in and day out. 
These women never have clean clothes. 
They do not have time to wash their own 
clothes. 


BARTER 
JAMES WALDO FAWCETT 
NE took his heart to market 
And sold it at a stall; 
He could not sell his soul there 
Because it was so small. 


BEGGAR BOY 
LANGSTON HUGHES 
HAT is there within this beggar lad 
That I can neither hear nor feel nor 
see, 
That I can neither know nor understand, 
And still it calls to me? 


Is not he but a shadow in the sun— 

A bit of clay, brown, ugly, given life? 

And yet he plays upon his flute a wild free 
tune, 

As if Fate had not bled him with her knife! 
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@ Colored men in Jersey City, N. J., own 
and operate three drug stores; William 
Nolan, a contractor, has done all the mason 
work for Governor Edwards for six years; 
Ira D. Olliver, a salesman for men and wo- 
men’s furnishings, represents several large 
New York firms; Marcia B. Brown is em- 
ployed as assistant chemist at a medical 
laboratory. 

@ Dr. D. D. Hall has been granted the 
Certificate in Public Health by Harvard 
University. He is a graduate of Howard 
University and has been practicing in 
Massachusetts for ten years. 

@ As a means of combatting prejudice and 
ignorance, the class in Race Problems at 
Ohio State University was conducted 
through a part of the Negro section of Co- 
lumbus. Office buildings, stores, a new 
motion-picture theatre, a school, churches, 
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the Y. M. C. A., the old folks’ home, the 
day nursery and Alpha Hospital were 
among the places visited. The students 
were especially impressed by the equipment 
and personnel of the hospital and the at- 
tractiveness of the homes, which were hos- 
pitably opened to them. During the course 
of the term, the class was addressed by Dr. 
Weodlin, vice-president of the Columbus 
Branch of the N. A. A. C. P., Mr. N. B. 
Allen, executive secretary of the local Ur- 
ban League, Judge E. B. Kinkead of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Dr. W. W. Alex- 
ander of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, Dr. George E. Haynes and Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois. 

@ W. T. Greene is a photographer and art 
dealer in Muskogee, Okla. He conducts two 
shops, one of which appears in the photo- 
graph. 
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PRINCE HALL MASONIC TEMPLE 


@ The cotored Masons of Massachusetts 
have a new Prince Hall Masonic Temple 
valued at $150,000. The final payment on it 
was made last February and the mortgage 
burned. Dr. I. L. Roberts is Grand Master 
and was the leading spirit in securing and 
paying for the temple within two years. 
k'rnest D. Cook was Grand Secretary. The 
'rirce Hall Grand Lodge is 118 years old. 
@ The second of a series of recitals has been 
held at Trinity A. M. E. Church in Balti- 
more. The program included violin num- 


bers from “Thais”, “La Tosca”, and “Pag- 
liacci”, by Harry Truman Pratt; “Nau- 
tilus”, “A Passing Thought”, and “In the 
Bottoms” 


Suite, by Ada Louise Killion, 
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pianiste; W. 
Llewellyn Wil- 
son was the ac- 


companist. 

@ Henry UN. 
Stone, who 
was granted 
the degree of 
Bachelor of 
Arts at the 


University of 
Kansas, is sec- 
retary of the 
Lawrence 
Branch of the 
N. A. A.C. P., 
vice - pole 
march of Mu 
Chapter of the 
Kappa Alpha 
Psi fraternity, 
and president 
of Theta Chap- 
ter of the Chi 
Delta Mu fra- 
ternity. He is 
now complet- 
ing his fourth 
year of service 
as preparator 
of gross anat- 
omy, custodian 
and technician 
in the Anat- 
omy  Depart- 
ment of the 
university. 

q@ At the an- 
nual conven- 
tion of the In- 
ternational 
Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, 
held in Minneapolis, Mrs. W. F. Trot- 
man, a colored woman of Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
was unanimously elected Honorary Vice- 
President. Mrs. Trotman was the organizer 
of the Colored Big Sister Club of Brooklyn. 
C Epsilon Lambda Chapter of the Alpha 
Phi Alpha fraternity, in St. Louis, main- 
tains a scholarship at the University of Chi- 
cago for a worthy Negro graduate of the 
high school of St. Louis. Clobare Brous- 
sard is the (present beneficiary and the 
scholarship is being offered for the second 
time. At a recent school election, five of 
the members of this fraternity served on the 
Citizens’ Committee to help in the passage 
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The late Dr. Bourne James G. Cotter 
of a measure which will bring into the 
treasury of the St. Louis School Board 
about $40,000,000 in the next four years. 
The president of the chapter is Mr. G. W. 
Buckner. 


@ Colored visitors to Atlantic City know 
the Bourne drug store on Arctic Avenue. 
Its founder, the late Dr. James F. Bourne, 
was born in Baltimore, and educated at Lin- 
coln University, and the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. For fourteen years he 
conducted his drug store and for nine years 
was a member of the Atlantic City Board 
of Education. At the time of his death he 
was president of the colored Y. M. C. A. 
and an organizer of the Building and Loan 
Association. He leaves a widow who will 
continue his business. 

C James G. Cotter is Assistant United 
States District Attorney for the northern 
district of Illinois. Mr. Cotter was born in 
1882, in Tennessee, and educated at Fisk 
University and the Webster College of Law. 
He was admitted to the Bar in 1912. For 
two years he was Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of Illinois. His resignation was de- 
manded by the Attorney General of the 
State because he opposed segregation plans 
of Governor Lowden; but his recent higher 
appointment has vindicated his stand. 

@ In the quiet town of Sandusky, Ohio, 
James M. French is the leading dealer in 
real estate. He was born and reared in the 
city and educated in the public schools. He 
has been in business for thirty years, and 
has administered the estates of some of the 
wealthiest people of the city as well as the 
affairs of the poorest. Mr. French is presi- 
dent of the local branch of the N. A. A. 
C. P., a member of the City Board of Chari- 


James M. French William M. Randolph 
ties, treasurer of the white Congregational 
church, and council member of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

@ From 1909 to 1914, William M. Ran- 
dolph held the office of Assistant City So- 
licitor in Pittsburgh. He recently received 
re-appointment to this office, succeeding Mr. 
R. L. Vann. Mr. Randolph was educated in 
the public schools of New York City and 
graduated from the law school of the Uni- 
versity of New York in 1888. 

@ Marietta Bonner received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Radcliffe College with 
honors last June. The entire program given 
by the seniors on Class Day was comprised 
of music written by Miss Bonner and in- 
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Marietta Bonner The late Miss Haynes 
cluded the two college songs which won the 
annual competition in her freshman and 
senior years. Her last song was pronounced 
by the Harvard professors, who were the 
judges, as “A magnificent piece of refresh- 
ing music.” Miss Bonner belongs to the 
Delta Sigma Theta. 

@ In the death of Byrdie H. Haynes, sister 
of Dr. George E. Haynes, we lose an effi- 
cient social worker. Miss Haynes was born 
in 1886, in Arkansas, and educated at Fisk 
University. She was awarded a Rosenwald 
scholarship and began work as headworker 
in the Wendell Phillips Settlement, Chicago, 
affiliated with Hull House, where she was 
under the supervision of Jane Addams. She 
then went to Lincoln House, New York, 
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Ella Jane Carter 


under Miss Lillian D. Wald, and for six 
years built up a work of wide influence. 
Finally she was called to the colored Y. W. 
C. A. in New York as Secretary of Girls’ 
Work, and was planning to begin her new 
duties in September when she died of heart 
failure after an operation. She was a sin- 
gularly devoted woman of fine spirit. 

@ Ella Jane Carter was born in Mississippi 
and studied at the Piney Woods School. She 
then entered the Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, at Cedar Falls, where she spent four 
years studying public school music. Miss 
Carter was graduated last spring and re- 
turns to supervise public school music in 
the Piney Woods School. 

@ The people of Spokane, Washington, bear 
tribute to the ability of Mrs. Mamie Lee, 
a local artist. She specializes in works of 
oil, parchment and water colors and her 
paintings have repeatedly won prizes. She 
is a former student of Mrs. Harriet Annette 
Perry, who is now conducting a studio in 
Hollywood, Cal. 

@ In the Washington Drive of the N. A. 
A. C. P., employees in the office of the Na- 
tional Benefit Life Insurance Company se- 
cured 94 members, outside of the efforts of 
many employees who worked with other 
groups. 

C Robert M. Williams has received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts at Morningside 
College, Sioux City; Iowa. 

@ The second session of the National Con- 
gress of Africans of British West Africa 
will convene in Sierra Leone during Decem- 
ber. 

@ At DePauw University, the course in 
journalism has issued a pamphlet on the 
“History and Present Day Conditions of 
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Negro Journalism”. The 
pamphlet was prepared by 
George W. Gore, Jr., who 
is a senior at the univer- 
sity and a member of the 
Alpha Phi Alpha frater- 
nity. 

@ Joseph L. Turner has 
been granted a_scholar- 
ship to study for one year 
at the Paris Conservatory 
of Music. Mr. Turner has 
been a student of the piano 
at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music for 
three years, under Mr. 
Frank Watson. He for- 
merly attended Morehouse 
College. 

C The People’s Building 
and Loan Association of 
Hampton, Virginia, was 
organized in 1889 by the 
Rev. R. Spiller, Mr. F. D. 
Banks, J. H. Robinson, A. 
W. E. Bassett. The late 
Harris Barret was secre- 
tary and the 1eal worker. 
During the 32 years of 
the existence of the asso- 
ciation a dividend of not 
less than 6% has been paid 
except during the two 
years of the war. Last 
year the assets amounted to $271,315. 

( One of the special features of Hampton 
Institute’s 54th anniversary was the presen- 
tation of Armstrong Field by graduates and 
former students of the Board of Trus- 








HOMES BUILT BY THE 


tees. The Field was formally opened for 
use on May 20, with the first inter-colle- 
giate track and field meet ever held at 
Hampton. More than a hundred athletes, 
representing colleges, high schools, and Y. 


AT THE ATHLETIC MEET, 
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and of William S. Parker, 
Hampton ’15, who has won 
the Metropclitan Cham- 
pionship for the half-mile. 
@ From February 17 to 
August 1, of this year, 
there were 24 persons 
lynched in the United 
States. One of these per- 
sons was white. Eleven of 
these lynchings took place 
| in Texas; 6 in Georgia; 2 
j 

| 

! 





in Arkansas; and one each 
in Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, 
and Florida. 

@ Douglas Carter of Cali- 
fornia has signed a long- 
term contract with the 
Selznick film corporation. 
Mr. Carter plays an im- 
portant part in Owen 
Moore’s’ recent picture, 
“Love is an Awful Thing”’. 
The New York Telegraph 
says: “Like many of his 
race, Carter is an ‘uncon- 
scious comedian’ 
On the Coast they think he 
will prove another Bert 
Williams.” 

@ The National Baptist 
PEOPLE’S BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION Convention, Inc., will meet 
in Los Angeles, Cal., Sep- 





M. C. A.s, competed in twenty-seven events. tember 6-11. 

Two special attractions at the meet were ( The National Baptist Convention, Unin- 
the running of R. Earl Johnson, holder of corporated, will meet in Nashville, Tenn., 
the five- and ten-mile championships of the September 6-12. Special railroad rates have 
A. A. U., who ran in the two-mile race; been granted. 
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THE PERFECT TIMES 


_ shall a newspaper advertise to 
its readers the race of a man whom it 


mentions? According to the New York 
Times and in reference to Negroes at least, 
the race should be emphasized and given 
the most prominent headiines if it is a mat- 
ter of ridicule or crime but in the case of 
a heroic deed, search for the race! 

For instance, on July 7, a hod carrier in 
his auto is fined for speeding. It is very 
necessary to announce that this hod carrier 
is a “Negro” and to box the information at 
the top of the page! On June 28, the police 
beat a prisoner to death. It must be ex- 
plained in large letters that the dead man 
is “A Negro Thug”. 





Negro Hodcarrier, Speeding 
To Work in His Aato, Arrested 


— wae 


New York Times, July 7, 1922. 


NEGRO THUG KILLED 
IN FIGHT AT STATION 


Seizes Pistol and Loses Des- 
perate Battle Only When 
Clubbed Unconscious. 








POLICEMEN EXONERATED 





Acted in Self-Defense, Officials Rule 


—Liquor Held Principal Cause 
of Man’s Death. 





New York Times, June 28, 1922. 


But on July 7, a colored man, superin- 
tendent of an apartment house, offered his 
life to save a woman and child. The Times 
report says: 


While Sanford and Mrs. Gordon strug- 
gled at the window, the fire spread. 
Flames ran along the mattress and caught 
on the curtain of the window at which they 
stood. The superintendent was using all 
his strength to hold Mrs. Gordon against 
the side of the window frame while he at- 
tempted to quiet her. A fold of the blazing 
curtain fell across the man’s extended right 
tcrearm. The whole blazing mass looked 
as though it would fall upon them when he 
momentarily released the hold of one of his 
hands on Mrs. Gordon and quickly reached 
up and dragged the burning cloth down. At 
tnat instant Mrs. Gordon tore herself free. 

In the few seconds while Sanford was 
freeing himself from the burning curtain, 
the woman managed to get her body through 
the open window. Then she threw herself 
headlong to the ground. 

Sanford tried to go back through the 
door, but he had to give up the attempt. 
Between him and the doorway was a curtain 
of fire through which he could not fight a 
way. Those watching saw him return to 
the window and stand there, apparently un- 
certain as to his next move. Again the 
chorus went up for him not to jump. “Help 
will soon be here,” they cried, and those who 
could not command a view of what had hap- 
pened took up the cries. 

From the window at which he stood a 
clothesline had been stretched to another 
window in the same apartment. It bridged 
a space of about twenty feet. Sanford 
climbed out of the window, tested the line 
and then grasping it with both hands, 
swung out. One of his arms had been 
pretty badly burned and he apparently 
could not make his way across the line. 
There was quiet at every window as the su- 
perintendent began to swing his body back 
and forth. Then, in his own words, he took 
a chance and did the unexpected. As his 
body swung back he let go his hold and 
dropped. The momentum carried him 
straight through the open- window of the 
room in the apartment below. 


Sanford landed in a heap in the apart- 
ment of Mrs. W. R. Borden. He picked 
himself up and running back upstairs to the 
Gordon apartment, began to fight the flames, 
carrying pan after pan of water from the 
kitchen and pouring it on the fire. He had 
made some progress when the firemen got 
th-re. Then he went to St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Sanford, after being treated in St. Luke’s 
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Hospital, went home, and last evening half 
the neighborhood had called to congratulat2 
him on the brave effort he had made to 
save Mrs. Gordon and the baby. 


Was it necessary to announce in the head- 
lines that this hero was black? Apparently 
not. Indeed in a whole column of report 
only once, and in small print, was Sanford 
called “negro.” Suppose he had stolen Mrs. 
Gordon’s pocket-book! 


ARE-MAD, SHE HURL 
BABY FOUR STORIES 


Mother Fights Off Rescuer and 
Plunges From Window After 
Child as Scores Look On. 





DARING DROP SAVES ONE 





Trapped Firefighter Leaps to 
Clothes Line and Swings 
Into a Lower Window. 


New York Times, July 7, 1922. 


HENRY FORD ON RACES 

ENRY FORD has sinned so outrage- 

ously in his Anti-Jewish campaign that 
it is a joy to note signs of sanity in his 
treatment of race problems in general. He 
says on “Mr. Ford’s Page” of the Dearborn 
Independent: 


We have scarcely met the racial problem 
in America at all. The talk about the 
“color line” is largely personal and local, 
and does not take in the full sweep of the 
question. Upon this country has fallen the 
high task, not of showing, as some assert, 
that all the races can live together upon 
one plane and in one community, but of 
showing which races can live together, and 
under what law all races can live pros- 
perously. 
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Some of the divisions which we may think 
are racially alien may not be so at all. The 
accidents of color, in some cases, may not be 
indicative of racial diiierences. There may 
be a wider unity than we have supposed, 
and our false suppositions may be due to 
the incomplete state of human knowledge 
about the beginnings and wanderings of 
races. 


The whole matter is to be considered 
broadly. Even among the races called “in- 
ferior” (there ought to be a better word) 
individuals appear who are the equal of 
superior individuals of the dominant race, 
who stand. as prophets between the peoples. 
Dominance does not mean at all the domi- 
nance of individuals, but of the racial move- 
ment and meaning and work. There is no 
room for ‘pride at all; there is wide room 
for serious consideration of duty. 

A mushy sentimentality, a “brotherhood” 
of words which does not emerge in action— 
these are not necessary at all. What we 
need is to see that one strain is equipped 
to do for the other what it cannot do for it- 
self, and set it upon the road of living a life 
which fulfills its destiny; and the strain 
equipped to do this must do it, or suffer the 
consequences of neglected duty. These con- 
sequences usually come through the re- 
actions of the very people whose welfare has 
been destroyed for gains of our own. There 
is something deeper in race riots than the 
mere clash of color. 


THE CLOSED DOOR 


N the Altoona, Pa., Tribune Colonel H. W. 
Shoemaker has an editorial on a colored 
porter at the Pennsylvania Station at Har- 
risburg who has just been retired. He says: 


Patrons of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station at Harrisburg were greatly disap- 
‘pointed to learn that W. H. Coslow, Red 
Cap Porter “Number One,” is to retire on 
age limit the last day of the present month. 
During thirty-five years of faithful service 
this old-time employee has endeared himself 
to hosts of travelers by his unvarying cour- 
tesy and marked efficiency. 

As an exponent of the “drive” begun 
years ago by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System to require courtesy from its em- 
ployees, and, by the way, the pioneer at- 
tempt of this kind in the United States, 
Porter Coslow has been a shining example 
of splendid ‘politeness and kindliness. Pa- 
trons, old and young, rich or poor, regard- 
less of the possible “gratuity,” have found 
him ready to carry the heaviest burdens and 
straighten out the most complicated intrica- 
cies of travel. 

Members of the old families at Harris- 
burg will miss him, as he has waited -on 
three generations in many instances, and 
travelers have grown up from childhood to 
look for his genial presence to put them 
aboard the right trains. As one traveler 
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remarked, “It is a pity that such persons 
have to get old; men like Coslow ought not 
to be subject to ‘limits of service or age, but 
should be immortal, like all worthy insti- 
tutions.” 

Porter “Number One” was born at Dills- 
burg, York County, January 27, 1857, and 
was married April 11, 1875, and kas nine 
living children, as well as numerous grand- 
children. He entered the employ of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, under Superinten- 
dent Oliver A. McClellan, November 9, 1887, 
later serving under Superintendents Creigh- 
ton and Le Boutillier. 

Of course, Colonel Shoemaker leaves out 
the real tragedy in Coslow’s life. In the 
“greatest railway system of the world” here 
was a man who had served faithfully for 35 
years and yet could hore for no promotion. 
He entered the service in 1887 as a porter. 
He left in 1922 as a porter. If he had been 
a_white man, he might have been president 
of the road and certainly if half that is said 
about him is true, he de:erv?d something 
far above this position. 


BENEVOLENCE IN RHODESIA 
MISSIONARY writes concerning the 
heavy taxation of ratives in Northern 

Rhodesia. The letter is printed in the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter. 


I fully agree with all that Mr. 
says about the present condition of the na- 
tives. I will go further and say, that the 
raising of the so-called hut tax (it is a tax 
on every wife) from 5s. to 10s. per year 
is simply to make these people slaves of the 
B.S.A. Co.* These people are taxed, but 
they get no benefit from taxation. There 
are no Government doctors, schoolmasters, 
sanitary inspectors, nurses, etc., for help- 
ing them. Lepers and psople with yaws 
are scattered all over the country, and mad 
people roam at leisure, whilst many of the 
poor, without relatives, are almost nude 
and starved. The men being away from 
home so much have little time to build their 
houses, as their spare time is required in 
the plantations, so that majority of the 
huts are in a most dilapidated condition, 
and the villages are filthier than they were 
before the B.S.A. Cc. came here, and the 
people are poorer, as of old they had time 
to ‘prepare bark cloth, weave blankets, and 
build good huts, and cultivate large gar- 
dens, so that they were never so short of 
food as they are now. Besides this, they 
could go hunting and kill rlenty of game, 
and have meat to eat, and the skins to wear. 
Now it is, perhaps, once or twice a year 
only that they get a piece of meat. I no- 
tice also that the stamina of the people has 
decreased greatly, so that there is much 
more sickness than there used to be, and 





*British South African Company. 
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they can’t do as much work as formerly. 
Apart from preventing tribal wars, I don’t 
know that the B.S.A. Co.’s rule over these 
people is of much benefit to them. No won- 
der that many natives have said they paid 
taxes to buy the Government officials whis- 
key and cigarettes. ... Yes, the condition 
of the natives in these parts is very sad, 
and something should be done to help them, 
and that at once. If the present condition 
of things exists much longer, there will be 
much immorality and discontent. 


This makes the words of Alfred Baker 
Lewis published in the New York Call 
magazine all the more opposite: 


Of course the inhabitants of backward re- 
gions do get certain incidental advantages 
from being governed by an advanced nation, 
such as the establishment of a certain 
amount of law and order. These incidental 
advantages are seized upon and made much 
of by the spokesmen of the governments of 
industrially advanced nations in the process 
of moralizing the exploitation of the back- 

ward ‘peoples of the earth by certain classes 
in the industrially advanced nations. But 
the incidental advantages that the inhabi- 
tants of the backward regions get in this 
way are, in fact, at least equalled by the 
disadvantages. 

The chief disadvantage from which they 
suffer is the brutality with which they are 
treated by those who govern them and ex- 
ploit them without their consent, and also 
claim to bring them the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. As recent examples of the brutality 
with which the advanced nations are ac- 
customed to treat the inhabitants of the 
backward regions of the earth, we might cite 
the Amritsar Massacre of several hundred 
unarmed Hindus bv the British in the Pun- 
jab, the record of the atrocities by the 
agents of the French and Belgian rubber 
companies in the Congo, the atrocities of 
the agents of the British rubber companies 
in Peru, the barefaced expropriation of the 
natives from their land in South Rhodesia; 
the thinly disguised slavery on the Portu- 
guese cocoa plantations of Principe and San 
Thome, and the slave raids on the mainland 
of Angola; the forced labor to which the 
helpless natives are subjected by the Unite 
States in Haiti and by the French and Bel- 
gians in the Congo, and the overthrow of 
established native governments such as our 
invasion of Haiti, the British seizure of 


Egypt, and the French occupation of 
Morocco. Additional eloquent proof of the 


industrially advanced nations in getting 
control of the backward and undeveloped 
regions is to exploit them rather than to 
bring them the blessings of civilization, is 


found in the almost universal absence of 


labor legislation and universal compulsory 
education in those backward regions which 
the governments of the industrially ad- 
vanced nations get under their control. 


In other words, the “White Man’s Bur- 
den” involved in governing backward coun- 
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tries and exploiting their populations and 
natural resources is a Godsend to those in 
the “burdened” countries who are rich 
enough to make investments, and a burden 
principally to the working classes of the ad- 
vanced countries and the populations of the 
backward regions. 


JUSTICE AND ORATORY 


£ commend to our readers this delicious 
extract from the Wilmington, N. C., 
Dispatch: 


Counsel for the several Negro bell hops 
whose arrest on charges of violating the 
prohibition law and aiding and abetting in 
prostitution ‘were affected through the ef- 
forts of two Raleigh men, Lumsden and 
Brandon, representing the Southcrn Detec- 
tive Agency, will endeavor to have the de- 
tectives indicted by the grand jury at next 
week’s term of criminal court on charges 
of receiving more liquor than is allowed by 
law within a specified length of time. Both 
admitted on the witness stand that they 
were “technically” guilty of violating the 
law but are expected to contend, if bills 
are returned against them, that the end 
justified the means. 

Another interesting situation has also de- 
veloped in ec’ nnection with the arrest of the 
bell hops. Mrs. A. O. Ausley and Mrs M. L. 
Johnson, well dressed white women who 
were guests at local hotels and who were 
taken in the general round up on charges 
of assignation, were given not guilty ver- 
dicts in Judge Harriss’ court yesterday 
afternoon. 

Several of the bell hops are charged with 
aiding and abetting the women in a viola- 
tion of the law that the court, through its 
judgmert, says was not committed and it’s 
mighty hard for the average man to under- 
stand how one could be guilty of aiding and 
abetting in a crime that was not committed. 
Lawyers. however, can best interpret the 
law and Solicitor McNorton, one of the most 
cavable members of the local bar, says it 
will be easy enough to get convictions even 
though the lower court freed the principals 
through its rendition of not guilty ver- 
dicts. 

At any rate, next week’s session of su- 
perior court promises to be plenty warm. 
Herbert McClammy, dean of oratory of the 
local bar, was keyed to a m"lion yesterday 
afternoon when he prepared to speak in de- 
fense of his clients, the two women, and the 
crowd had settled back expecting to hear 
him rip and tear the hide off the two de- 
tectives who engineered the arrests of the 
women and bell hops. Judge Harriss also 
“nticipated the same thing and before Mr. 
McClammy opened up he was advised by the 
court that the two men had been obliged 
to leave town on urgent business and that 
it would be unfair to go after them in their 
absence. Instead he suggested that the 
lawyer read aloud a touching appeal for the 
fallen women, written by an unknown au- 
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thor but a gem in every respect. While Mr. 
McClammy read, his voice rising and falling 
in expression, one could have heard a pin 
crash to the floor, so quiet was the court 
room. 

Do not forget that while the court freed 
the drunken detectives and wept with the 
prostitutes, it is probably going to be “easy” 
to convict the colored bell boys who wefe 
ordered to serve them with liquor and car- 
ried out their orders. 


THE SERPENT IN EDEN 


A BRAVE little student publication The 
Oberlin Critic deplores the entrance 
of prejudice into this midwestern college: 


Oberlin is falling short of the standard 
set by her founders and by the men who 
opened her doors to the colored races. Ycur 
after year the barrier is made stronger 
and higher—year after year voices are 
raised in protest against the admission of 
colored students into rooming houses, into 
clubs and societies, almost into the co!leze 
itself—year after year the percentage of 
colored students grows smaller and less in- 
telligent. Why? 


During the war the government refused 
to allow Negro men to enter the S. A. T. C. 
on an equality with the white men—orders 
were received here to that effect. Did the 
college protest? Yes, but feebly, for the 
order went through, to the shame of the 
authorities here and in Washington; and 
with the order there ‘went through the Ne- 
gro ranks a wave of hatred against Oberlin, 
against the college that once threw off re- 
straint to indulge in a Wellington riot, and 
whose very history is a history of race- 
equality. 

* ck * 

Here is the old story of outsiders trying 

to upset the status quo: 


Every girl knows before she enters Ober- 
lin that racial equality is supposed to be 
the rule, and if she objects to it, her deci- 
sion as to a college to attend should be 
governed accordingly. It is true that it is 
the minority who object, but a minority in- 
creasing so steadily as to alarm the ante- 
diluvian ideals of some of us. 

Why should this condition continue? It 
is not confined to the Negro alone—an other- 
wise intelligent and charming white girl is 
known to have stigmatized two Korean girls 
by audibly calling them “chimpanzees,” and 
another refused to go on the street in Cleve- 
land with a Chinese girl for fear people 
would think her queer. They all are suffer- 
ing because we forget Oberlin’s traditions. 
Shaw says, “We must be conventional or 
we are misunderstood,” and Oberlin calls 
its darker hued seekers after Truth by op- 
probrious names, and attempts to kill in 
them the human feeling and racial sympa- 
thy, which is rightly theirs, and Oberlin’s. 
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“Tuskegee stands for Order, System, Cleanliness, Industry, Courtesy and Use- 
fulness. There are no sink-holes around the place, no ‘back-yards’. Everything is 
beautiful, wholesome and sanitary. All trades are represented. The day is crammed 
so full of work from sunrise to sunset that there is no time for complaining, misery 
or fault-finding—three things that are usually born of idleness.” 


Elbert Hubbard, in “A Little Journey to Tuskegee.” 


The 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL and 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Splendid Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure an 
Excellent Normal School Course and a Course in Mechanical 
Industries, Women’s Industries or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is composed of 
forty trades, including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Print- 
ing, Machine-Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant consists of five large 
buildings equipped with modern tools and machinery. The latest methods of in- 
struction are employed and practical work is an important part of each course. 


THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art. This Department offers splendid training for young women 
desiring to be Domestic Science and Art Teachers as well as those who are 
planning to enter commercial fields in other industries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, covering 2,000 acres of land, offers a 
splendid four-year course in Secondary Agriculture and a four-year course in 
advanced Agriculture; training young men to be Farm Demonstrators, Teachers 
of Agriculture and Scientific Farmers. 


GRADUATE AND SPECIAL COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries 
and Agriculture. 


Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and 
ne Courses are offered to Advanced Students. Location unsur- 
passed for healthfulness. Write for catalog of information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA. 








Cable Address: ‘“‘DOMAR” 
Codes, A.B.C. 5th Edition. 


Established 1914 


COTTMAN & CO., Inc. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
and DEVELOPERS 
101 WEST 135th ST. 


Corner Lenox Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U.S. A. 


Importers of Hides, Skins, Rubber, Cocoa, 
Cocoanuts, Limes, Lime Juices, Plantains, 
Eddoes, Pigeon Peas, Mangoes, Ginger, 
Cassia Fistula, Spices, Etc. 


Exporters of American Foodstuffs, Flour, 
Meal, Meats, Vegetables; also General 
Merchandise. 


Bonded produce department—Handling 
— and Western produce in carload 
ots. 


Merchandise forwarded for individuals 
and firms to the West Indies, South Amer- 
ica, Europe and Africa. Commercial agents 
wanted in the United States and abroad. 


P. S.—We cannot handle small shipments 
of vegetables. Car lots only. 





BARGAIN 
Fine Serge 


Pants 
$7.00 Value NOW 


$3.98 


SEND NO MONEY 
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of serge pants and ite it 
fine ietestoty's je hat FREE~ 
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Dept.192 CLEVELAND, @, 
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The Whole World is 
Reading It! 


The Novel by the Negro 
Author Crowned with the 
Prix Goncourt 


BATOUALA 


By Rene Maran 





























Living Age: “A tale so strange, so 
powerful, so unusual, that there is 
small difficulty in seeing why the ten 
members of the Academie Goncourt 
awarded it their prize.” 






George U. Cloud in St. Louis Ar- 
gus: ‘There arises occasionally an 
epochal literary work, and Rene 
Maran, full-blooded African Negro, 
has given the world a piece of litera- 
ture which will be read 500 years 
from now.” 















Baltimore Evening Sun: “The 
force, the tremendous force and 
power of its simplicity, hammers 
upon one’s mind like the beat of the 
tomtom which sounds throughout 
the text, and one realizes where its 
genius lies.” 


Price $1.75 


Send name and address and we 
will deliver C. O. D. Parcel Post. . 


MINOR & PATTERSON 


Distributors 


232 West 135th Street, 
New York City. 
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Hampton Institute 


Hampton, Virginia’ 


Founded in 1868 by General Armstrong 
to train selected colored youth who should 
go out to teach and lead their people. In 
1878 Indians were first admitted. 


Hampton stands for “‘a sound body, a 
a capacity, and an unselfish outlook 
on life.” 


Hampton is an industrial village: 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; 850 boarding students, 
500 day pupils in practice-school; 600 sum- 
mer-school students; 200 teachers and 
workers. 


Hampton has over 2,000 graduates and 
8,000 former students; also numerous out- 
growths, including Tuskegee, founded by 
Booker T. Washington. 


Hampton offers courses in four schools 
of normal and collegiate grade—Agricul- 
tural, Business, Home-Economics, Normal— 
and in two schools of secondary grade— 
Academy and Trade (11 four-year courses). 


Hampton needs annual scholarships at 
$100 each and endowed scholarships at $2,500 
each; also $135,000 annually above regular 
income. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 


ROBERT HUNGERFORD NORMAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Incorporated 
(Non-Sectarian) 


Eatonville, Florida, The Only In: ated Ne- 


corpor: 
gro Town in Florida. AN IDEAL HOME FOR 


YOUR BOY AND GIRL. Near Maitland, 
Florida, which is our Railroad, Telegraph and 
Express Station. Summer School Began July 
3rd; Regular Fall Term Begins October 5th 
1922; DAY AND NIGHT SESSIONS. 

Courses include Grammar, Normal and Voca- 
tional. Terms reasonable. Send for further 


S. G. BAKER, D.D. 


Principal 


information. 














ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


open for engagement. Graduate of prominent 
technical college with four years’ subsequent 
experience. 

Address L. H. A., care The CRISIS, 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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You Want a 
Do You Want To Be 


! a Chauffeur? 

Young Man! en 
ness Education? 

Do You Want a High 
School Education? 

Do You Want To Be 
a Milliner? 

Do You Want To Be 
a Farmer? 


Young Woman! iow nn 


Enter DOWNINGTOWN siommemans. & 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
OPENS SEPT. 21, 1922 
Re-fitted, New Equipment, New Aims, New Manage- 
ment, Ideal Situation, Healthy Location. 
Courses in College Preparation, Business Training, 
Agriculture, Home Economics, Blacksmithing, 
Automobile Operation and Care, Building Trades. 
Write DR. J. H. N. WARING, ‘Principal, 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA 





THE ANCRUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers Courses in Piano, 
Pipe Organ, Violin, Voice, 
Theory, Har- 
mony, ete. 

New England Conser- 
vatory method. Excellent 
faculty. Fine dormitory 
rooms. 

Registration begins first 
Monday in September. 


Solfeggio, 
Composition, 


Director: 


MRS. ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER, 
Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20 


Send for year book. 
Address: 


74 West Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 














| “THE VENGEANCE OF THE me | 


dieticaainn PICKENS 


Cleverest of All Color Line Stories. 


Three other stories in the same volume. 


Price $1.25 per copy, postage paid. 
Special price for lots of five. | 
Special terms for agents. 


Address orders to the author. 

WILLIAM PICKENS 
| 260 West 139th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
| or to the publishers, 


A. M. E. Book Concern 
631 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
This highly trained Professional and Profitable Trade taught in a very short time by expert instructors. 
BIG SALARIES, SHORT HOURS, EASY WORK. 
Salaries range from $25.00 to $125.00 per week. BIG DEMAND FOR GRADUATE MECHANICAL 


DENTISTS. Earn while learning. 


Easy Payment Plan. 


Write for particulars. 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


11443 SOUTH 19TH STREET 


Dept. A 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


is offering young men an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a liberal education 
along a variety of lines. Every effort is 
made to stimulate a full, well-rounded 
development. High school, college and 
professional courses are offered. The 
faculty is strong, the rates are reasonable. 
For further information address 


The President 


MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
of 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
RALEIGH, |§ NORTH CAROLINA 


The Missionary Training School offers courses 
to fit students to become home and foreign 
missionaries, social-service workers, pastors’ 
assistants and Sunday-school leaders. 


For further information address 


MRS. J. L. PEACOCK, Dean, 
Summer Address: East Northfield, Mass. 


182 LANE COLLEGE 1:22 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A growing College with a splendid history 
and a bright future. It offers modern courses 
in Collegiate, ‘Theological, Musical, College 
Preparatory, Teachers Training, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural and Pre-Medical subjects. 
Several vocational courses are also taught. 


Proper standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maintained. Registrations of 
students are now being made for the next 
session. Well equipped laboratories, dormi- 
tories with modern conveniences and facilities 
under positive Christian influences are sup- 
ported. For further information address 


J. F. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 


Hartshorn Memorial College 


RICHMOND, VA. 


A separate school for the higher 
education of young women. 


College Department greatly improved. 
Academic course of 16 high school 
units. 

Normal course of two years. 
Three grammar grades. Music 
course. 

Expenses very low. 

Send for catalog. 


GEORGE W. RIGLER, PRESIDENT 
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Atlanta University 








ARMSTRONG CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
Announces COURSES BY MAIL 


Our system enables you to study at home at 
small cost. 

Our system is so simple that anyone can get 
our courses by means of our simplified text 
book digests. 

Our school is for the masses, not the classes. 
We offer courses in: 


I 
Stenography Banking, etc. 


If you don’t see what you want, write. If it 
can be given by mail, we give it. 

Send for catalog. Write to-day. 

We want Agents. Why not be a State or 
District Agent? We pay a handsome commis- 
sion on every course sold. 


Agents Wanted. Write for terms. 
BYRON K. ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
(Columbia) Director 
WESTFIELD, INDIANA 
A RACE COLLEGE FOR RACE PEOPLE 


St. Philip’s 
Normal & Industrial School 
San Antonio, Texas. 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Normal, Academic, Junior and Music Course 
Teachers’ Training, Domestic Sciences a 
a | ‘ing, Ladies’ Tailoring, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookeeping and Spanish. 
Boarding facilities. Ideal location. 
Faculty frem leading Universities. 


Write for Bulletin. 
Artemisia Bowden, Principal 





TALLADEGA THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


Frederick A. Sumner, President 


Is training men for the Gospel Ministry at 
home and abroad. Students are also being 
trained for work in the fields of 


SOCtAL AER YIOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
THE ¥: M. C. A., AND 


THE Y. W. GC. A 


The Seminary has an enviable record of 49 
| ed of service. For full information ed- 
re 


JAMES P, O'BRIEN, 
399. W. BATTLE 8T., TALLADEGA, ALA. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
In full operation since 1912 
Professional course of two years, 

Address 
Kindergarten Department 








Atlanta, Ga. 
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EVERY GIRL 
SHOULD LEARN A TRADE 


It is better than a life insurance. 
It pays while you live. 
It puts dollars into your pocket. 


It Makes You Independent 


Give your daughter a trade in a school that 
has high standards, and you put her on a 
safe road to success in life. 

Our literary and vocational courses are so 
correlated as to develop strong character, alert 
minds and skilled nands. 


COURSES OFFERED: 
LITERARY-—Sixth grade through a standard 
Normal. 


PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
psa mtn» ag eens cea an 

rts, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery, Music, 
Social Service, Laundering, Home Crafts and 
Beauty Culture. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: 

1. Not below Sixth Grade. 

2. Not under fifteen years of age. 

3. Certificates from Doctor, Dentist and 

School last attended. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


MISS NANNIE H. BURROUGHS, President 


Lincoln Heights | Washington, D. C. 





MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


with departments of 
Medicine, Dentistry and Pharma 
ALL DEPARTMENTS RE Y REORGAN 
Two years (Class One) college work required for admission to the study of medicine. Graduation 
from a four years’ High School or Normal School required for admission to the departments of den- 
tistry and pharmacy and nurse training. For catalog and application blank address 
John J. Mullowney, M.D., President of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 








and a Nurse Training Scheol 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COLORED 
WOMEN NURSES 


in connection with Harlem Hospital, New York 
City, offers a two years and six months’ course 
of instruction to colored women who meet the 
educational requirement of the New York State 
law and who desire to enter the nursing profes- 
sion. 

Full maintenance and text books are furnished. 
Also an allowance of twenty dollars a month. 

The comprehensive service of the Hospital and 
the new Residence, with its complete equipment 
of class rooms and lecture hall, afford unusual 
facilities for theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion. 


For further information apply to— 
General Superintendent of Training Schools, 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Placement Bureau For Colored Graduate Nurses 


817 West 138th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Audubon 5602 


Mrs. Adah Belle Thoms, R. N. 


For many years Assistant Superintendent of Nurses 


of Lincoln Hospital, New York, N. Y. 





—_—<_$_$_$—_$_=_$_$_$_=_=_£=_—a—_—_=zEEEFe_O_l_le_—_E_— 
Typewriting ......... 3 months 
SHORT COURSES Bookkeeping ......... 3 months 
Primer of shorthand...3 months 
Efficiency Course—Pitman shorthand, typewriting and book- 
keeping—11 months. Fall term opens October 2nd. 


DUNCAN'S BUSINESS SCHOOL '??,itedtiohia’ Ps: 


AGENTS WANTED 
For s high grade line of Calling Cards, Business Cards. 
Invitations, Social Stationery, ete. Big demand everywhere. 
Liberal commissions. Prompt deliveries. Write for samples 
Lue MOURE AF CHOWNING. INDIANAPOLIS. wr 








Ask your druggist. i 
order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 


Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Asbolutely Free From Grit and Acid 


And Prevents Decay 
If he hasn’t got it, ask him to 


for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 


410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


ents and Distributors Wanted 
tra Large Profit Guaranteed 


The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing Corporation 
Owned and Controlled 


by Negroes in the United States 


Not Dentifrice but @ Sctentifie Preperetion Specially Prepared for Polishing “GOLD” 
"in the Moh, “BLEACH Ped 


CHING” the Teeth, Healing and Hardening 


ling Gums. 
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THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


By 
Dr. CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


$2.15 by mail 


Published in June, this book has already been adopted as a textbook for 
schools conducting courses in History and Sociology. he following desirable 
features make it the most useful book on the Negro: 


It contains 20 chapters, 126 illustrations, references for future study and important 
documents in the appendix. 


S & well-thought-out, logically developed, tersely written and beautifully illus- 
tra’ 


Tt has a logical arrangement, accurate citations, a vigorous style and positive 
statements to avoic ambiguity and inspire clear thinking. 


It shows an admirable balance between the economic and the political, between 
the purely narrative and the material. 


It analyzes and discusses every phase of Negro life and history without the bias 
of many writers on social problems. 


It is the only textbook on the Negro written from the point of view of the 
student and in conformity with the requirements of the schoolroom. 


There is no better volume to recommend either to the man in the street or to 
the serious student. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1216 You Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





The Negro in American History Cleota Collins, 


Its value indicated in public and secondary scheol Lyric Soprano 

libraries as an introduction to the study of American 

History from the American Negro viewpoint. 284 pages. “She combines an excellent voice with artistic fin- 

32 chapters, 17 full page illustrations. Index and ish of the most mature kind. Her singing proved as 

bibliography other features. Price $2.00; postage prepaid charming as an g the concert programs will offer 

$2.15; sent on receipt of net price. Order through any this season.” etre Daily News. 

bookseller; C. O. D. or postage remittance. For further Ez = LACY 

information address the author. 1 @ ORG: , waeree, bus. Ohi 
JOHN W. CROMWELL $6 Hamilton Avenue ember, One 


sen HL Saeee CHESTER A. SMITH 


Baritone 
Concerts and Recitals 















SEASHORE LOTS 


















50 x 150 For terms and dates, 
$200.00 Upward 67 MOUNTFORT STREET, 
EASY TERMS BOSTON, MASS. 


Positively the prettiest cottage and bun- 
galow sites in the suburbs of Atlantic 
City on the Pleasantville, Atlantic City 
Million Dollar Boulevard opposite Doug- 
lass Park. 

Advance to builders, use of additional 
space for garden free. For further par- 
ticulars and prospectus, write, 


CRESCENT CORPORATION 
WM. B. SOUTHERN, PREs. 
Suite 404-5-6, Odd Fellows Building 


12th and Spruce Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


A MONEY GETTER because t is A CROWD GETTER 


Churches and Clubs looking for « play that will afford en 
ef Side Splitting Fun, should ha 


The Slabtown Convention 


As 5 a ee a 
end geod humer. churches 


. Scores of cleared frem 
Gae t Twe Husdéred Dellers in 0 Gee Might PRICE, 66s. 
MISS NHANNIE H. suRROUGHS, Auther 
Lieceta Heleht. Weshineten. D 


$$ FREE—$$ FREE— $$ FREE, 


Wanted—2500 men and women who will use their ware | 
time to make BIG MONEY, or go into business for 
themselves; $3 to $5 per day and up to a hustler, We 
will furnish you the goods to start with FREE All 
we ask is that you pay the postage. Our line is a sure 
repeater and fast seller. FII'RRY. HURRY! HURRY! 
Do not delay, but write to-day. 


| DIXIE SALES AGENCY, 3161 S. State St, CHICAGO, ILL 
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AGENTS WANTED 


In Every Locality 
TO SELL 


BLACK SWAN RECORDS 


The only genuine Records made 
by colored Musicians and Singers 
by a colored Corporation. 


Agents already handling Hair 
Goods, Toilet Articles, News- 
papers or other articles can make 
good money with Black Swan 
Records. 


Write for terms and prices 


PACE PHONOGRAPH CORP. 


2289 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
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ARE YOU PREPARED FOR THE FUTURE? 


ARE YOU 
MAKING 
INVESTMENTS 


— = . a 


HELP YOU 
ON THE ROAD 
TO FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE ? 


OPPORTUNITY IS CALLING YOUR ATTENTION TO 


ORCHARDVILLE 


Where, if you act soon enough, you can secure 


ideal BUILDING LOTS for only 


$35. 


ON VERY EASY TERMS. $3.00 DOWN 
AND $1.50 A MONTH. NO INTEREST. 
CLEAR TITLE. EACH LOT SOLD UNDER 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Real Estate is the foundation 
of all wealth. 


You have heard that said many times and you 
know it to be true. You know how people have 
made large sums of money out of Real Estate 
investments and you know that most of those 
people bought at THE RIGHT TIME. That is 
an important factor. 


People from all parts of the country are buy- 
ing Orchardville lots because they know that 
they have an excellent opportunity to earn BIG 
PROFITS on their investment. They know 
that when a place is developed in the way 
Orchardville is being improved, the property 
there should INCREASE IN VALUE CONSID- 
ERABLY. 


That is why they are buying their lots now, 
while the price is low. 


You can do likewise, 
if you wish. 


Space here is too limited to cover all the details 
of this attractive offer, but we would like to 
have you know all about Orchardville and the 
opportunities it offers you. 


If you will write your name and address on the 
coupon below and send it to us promptly, we 
will gladly send you full particulars without ob- 
ligation on your part. The stamp on your en- 
velope is all it will cost you. 


Perhaps this is the very opportunity you have 
been waiting for. Who knows? 


In view of the increasing demand for these lots, 


we suggest that you send the coupon without 
delay. 


ARENSON REALTY 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


19 S. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


Arenson Realty Dev’pt Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in your Orchardville offer and 
would be glad to receive full particulars, with- 
out obligation on my part. 


Town and State 
CRI-9-22-85 
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HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Open March 15 


Rates reduced in keeping with the times. This 
magnificent Hotel, located in the heart of the 
Most Beautiful Seashore Resort in the world, 
is replete with every Modern Improvement. 
Superlative in Construction, Appointments, 
Service and Refined Patronage. Orchestra 
daily. Garage, Tennis, etc., on Premises. 
Special attention given to ladies and children. 


Booklet. 
E. W. DALE, Owner. 





SOUTHERN SALESMAN WANTED 


_An established Northern Corporation doing a na- 
tional business desires the services of a live, honest 
won trustworthy salesman (or woman) in the South- 
and. 

Only persons with ability and experience need apply. 
Salary and commission paid. Address 
BERESFORD GALE CORPORATION 

No. 413 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DON’T GAMBLE! 


If you are afraid of oil and other speculative 
investment propositions and prefer 


SAFETY OF INVESTED CAPITOL 


plus reasonable profits, we have an ideal invest- 
ment opportunity in a well established and sea- 
soned, nationally known film corporation that 
shows wonderful indications of substantial 
profits, Our illustrated booklet No. 678 explains 
in detail. Send for a copy. Its FREE! 


Southern California Investment Co. 


1154 Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tailoring Salesmen 


Make $75.00 a week selling our strictly 
All-Wool, Made-to-Measure Suits at 
$26.50. You collect profits in advance 
and keep them. We supply finest Selling 
Outfit in America. Many exclusive 
money-making features. Tailoring, rain- 
coat and side-line men, part or full time, 
get in touch with us immediately. 


GOODWEAR, Chicago, Inc. 


Dept. 139 
843 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








Agents Wanted 


In Every 
Town and 
Locality. 


GOOD PAY 


Catalog Free 


THE EAST INDIA 
TOILET GOODS 


MFG. CO. 
316N. Central Dept. B 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 





Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


For all Lodge and Church Societies 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
641 W. Sth St. Cincinnati, Obie 





YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL 
FIRST STANDARD BANK 
Louisville, Ky. 

Capital and Surplus (Paid) 
$110,000.00 
Wilson Lovett, President 





Tel. 5437 Con. Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 

34 School Street Boston, Mass. 





















A Selected List of Books 





Dealing with the Negro Problem 


These prices do not include postage. 






Postage extra. 


Two COLORED WOMEN WITH THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
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INVEST IN“GOOD RESULTS” ONLY! 


You buy oil stocks that promise wealth, shares 
hardly worth a cent, lands that don’t exist and you 
wait returns that seldom come. You buy various 
preparations for your hair and scalp and wait results 
that never come; both are bad investments,—but still 
you keep it up, plunging, gambling, experimenting, 
seeking something for nothing. Your hair, your 
scalp—what of them? Sick, diseased, full of dandruff, 
thin and falling out, that is what happens to them. 


Stop experimenting, know what you are buying, 
make every dollar count, invest in good results only. 


MADAM C. J. WALKER’S 
WONDERFUL HAIR GROWER 


is an investment in good results. Buy it, try it and 
rid yourself of dry, brittle, thin and falling hair. No 
better remedy made. 


Fifty Cents 
everywhere 


TAN-OFF 


Excellent for ae THE 
sunburn, reckles 
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ees C. J. WALKER 
suited to your com- MANUFACTURING CO. 
a 640 N. WEST STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

U.S.A. 








